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NEW VOLUME 34 OF THE 


American Art Annual 


Is TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE FALL OF 1938 - 


E iffective with forthcoming Volume 34, the American Art Annual changes its date of publication. 


Instead of appearing in February—the middle of the art season—the Annual will henceforth appear 


at the beginning of the new art season. 


Volume 34 is scheduled for release on or about October 30. In addition to incorporating the 


record and changes of the entire year 1937, the first seven months of 1938 will be included. Among 


Volume 34’s important features will be: 


THE YEAR IN ART 
Significant events of 1937 and seven months of 1938 in 
all branches of art activity, and a factual survey of the 


year’s achievements. 


DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Local, regional, national — with staff, officers, purpose, 


activities, accessions. 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Professional art schools, universities and colleges with 
art departments. Curricula, tuition, enrollment, depart- 


ment heads. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS IN ART 
From whom available, qualifications, when to apply, 
amount of stipend. A feature especially important to 


students. 


THE ART PRESS 
Magazines, bulletins, newspapers carrying art notes. Edi- 


tor, publisher, address, price. 


PAINTINGS SOLD AT AUCTION 
All paintings sold at auction for $200 or more, 1937-38. 


The new edition will understandingly be the most useful Annual of recent times—certainly it will be 


doubly needed for the up-to-date facts and information it will contain. 


Order Now and Save Money / You may enter your order now for Volume 34, to insure 


early delivery, and save money. Orders received by October 1 are allowed a pre-publication discount 


of 10%. To Members of the Federation the price is $5.50. 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN “ART INDEX” AND “THE READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE” 


THIS MONTH 


The photograph on the cover is by Russell Lee, one 
of the ablest photographers making a record of Amer- 
ican life for the Farm Security Administration. Mr. 
Lee is one of those who do not insist that photography 
is an art, but by their skill and insight come very near 


to making it one. 


Alfred Frankenstein’s second article for the MAGA- 
ZINE OF ART, concerning the work of Paul Sample, is 
published this month. Mr. Frankenstein is art critic 


of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


For the exhaustive article on Joris [vens we are in- 
debted to Robert Stebbins and Jay Leyda. Mr. 
Stebbins is one of the founding members of Frontier 
Films and co-producer of China Strikes Back and 
People of the Cumberland. As film editor of New Thea- 
tre, until its discontinuation last year, he contributed 
a regular department of film criticism. Mr. Leyda is 
Assistant Curator of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library. During his stay in the Soviet Union, where 
he studied in the State Institute of Cinematography, 
he served as Soviet correspondent for Theatre Arts 


Monthly. 


This month George Biddle writes of the technical 
problems he had to solve in painting his first frescoes, 


those in the Justice Department, Washington. 


Charles Seeger is a musicologist, a fact which 
makes his article this month a little surprising. His 
point of view is not the narrow one of the expert but 
the broad one which other experts would be wise to 
cultivate. He has taught at the University of Califor- 
nia, lectured at the Institute of Musical Art and the 


New School for Social Research. He is a member of 


musicological societies in this country and Europe, 
has written several books, contributed to numerous 
periodicals. He has just been appointed assistant 


to the director of the Federal Music Project. 


Few people who undertake to examine paintings with 
the comparatively new tools of science is better 
known than George L. Stout who is in charge 
of technical studies at Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum. 


FORTHCOMING 


NEXT MONTH AND AFTER 


A- $ TAD YIN» GOIN GIR ASO 


The work and the personalities of two American ar- 
tists are contrasted in Wallace S. Baldinger’s August 
article about Albert Bloch and B. J. O. Nordfeldt, 
the one a Jewish American, the other a Scandinavian 
American. Examination of their work, fortified by a 
knowledge of the men, shows the first to be profound- 


ly subjective, the second strongly objective. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Is it a new profession? And if it is, should it be? These 
are questions which Eugene Schoen, himself an 
architect who has done industrial designing, asks and 
answers in his article next month. And they strike 
beneath the surface of beautified gadgets to the fun- 


damentals involved. 


ALBERT M. BENDER 


is an unusual man. Instead of collecting for himself he 
collects for the people of San Francisco, passing on his 
treasures to public collections as he gets them. He has 
done more to stir and to foster interest in living art in 
northern California than any other individual. Kath- 
erine Field Caldwell writes about his accomplishment 


in an early issue. 


MADRID AND WASHINGTON 
When Charles I, the first king of united Spain, decided 


to build a new capital to avoid bestowing favors on 
any one of the jealous older cities, he assigned the 
task to his heir, Philip the Prudent. The building of 
the new capital parallels in many ways the building 
of Washington and its raison d’étre was also similar. 
Our founding fathers were loath to make either Puri- 
tan Boston or Quaker Philadelphia the capital of the 
infant republic. In an article entitled “Pattern for a 
National Capital” Delphine Fitz Darby traces the 
planning and building of Madrid. Mrs. Darby is the 
author of the recently published Francisco Ribalta 
and His School. Her article will appear in the near 


future. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 1938-39 


Puitie N. Yourz, Pres. Ropert Woops Buss, Ist Vice-Pres. Grorcr H. Myers, 2nd Vice-Pres. Mrs. ROBERT WHEELWRIGHT, 3rd Vice-Pres. 
Ricwarp F, Bacu, Secretary Atrrep H. ScuorniKorr, Treasurer Horace H. F. Jayne, Director 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
To Serve to 1940 


To Serve to 1939 
Robert Woods Bliss Daniel Catton Rich 
Florence N. Levy Alfred H. Schoellkopf Royal Bailey Farnum Jonas Lie Olin Dows Lawrence M. C. Smith 
Olive M. Lyford Mrs. Robert Wheelwright Joseph Hudnut William M. Milliken George Hewitt Myers Philip N. Youtz 
Henri Marceau George F. Zook Frederick P. Keppel Duncan Phillips C. C. Zantzinger 


To Serve to 1941 
Richard F. Bach Mrs. William S. Ladd Gilmore D. Clarke | Anne Morgan 
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PAUL SAMPLE 


BY ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


THE ARTISTIC success story usually follows a pattern as 
stereotyped and conventional as the plot of an Alger novel. 
Revolt follows upon academic training, a constructive gather- 
ing of new forces follows revolt, and a long period of struggle 
ensues. At last comes recognition—and the establishment of a 
new academy. 

Paul Starrett Sample’s career fits the pattern very badly. 
He did not break with the artistic past because he had no 
special artistic past to break with. He never starved in a 
garret, never had to fight the world’s cumulative indifference 
for the sake of an ideal. He had never painted a stroke at an 
age at which many artists are well along on their careers, and 
almost from the beginning of his career as a painter he has 
been accorded acceptance and reward in the shape of prizes, 
representation in collections of world importance, and aca- 
demic position. 

There is something eminently American in that kind of 
success story, and the details are even more characteristically 
of our own time and place. Sample was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1896, the son of a construction engineer. His 
childhood was spent in various parts of the country, a good 
bit of it in Winnetka, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago. In 1916 he 
went to Dartmouth where his contact with art was limited, 
according to the reports, to sleeping through an “‘apprecia- 
tion” course. He played football and basketball, won an in- 
tercollegiate boxing championship, and played the saxophone 
in something called the Barbary Coast Jazz Band. His col- 
legiate career was interrupted by a year of service in the Navy, 
and terminated when the future artist was threatened with 
tuberculosis. 

Sample spent four years in the Adirondacks recovering his 

health. It was then that his interest in art awakened. He 
had played the saxophone, had “pushed leather” in the 
ring, and had gone so far toward choosing a serious profession 
as to take out a third mate’s license before leaving the Navy, 
He was, in his own words, “‘a green youngster with little ex- 
perience to talk about. [ had been busy getting it, and when 
later I had opportunity to reorganize the trend of my life 
and had some maturity to prompt such reorganization, I 
reached the decision to paint. I was then almost thirty years 
old.” And following up this decision, Sample began to paint 
under the tutelage of Jonas Lie. 

Sample went to California in 1925, and for thirteen years 
divided his time between the American coasts, teaching and 
painting at the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles in the winter, painting in Maine and Vermont during 
the summer. A few months ago he resigned from Southern 
California to accept an unusual kind of academic appoint- 
ment. Next fall he becomes Artist in Residence at his alma 
mater, Dartmouth. His job at Hanover entails no teaching. 
He is simply to be there and paint and advise the students 


when, as and if they ask for his advice. The position, similar 


to that often accorded workers in scientific research but sel- 
dom given artists, is said to be paralleled by only one other— 
that held by John Steuart Curry at Wisconsin. But before 
taking up his work at Dartmouth Sample has gone abroad to 
take his first look at the old masters, with special emphasis 
upon his special idol, Peter Bruegel the Elder. 

Of the honors and awards he has won, only a very partial 
list can be given. Although he had been awarded National 
Academy prizes as early as 1931 and 1932, his reputation 
began to take on impressive outlines about 1934, when he 
held his first one-man show in New York. His Celebration 
carried off the honors in the annual California exhibition of 
the Santa Cruz Art League in the same year. In 1935 his 
Miners Resting won the Temple Gold Medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and was later acquired by 
the University of Nebraska. The Barber Shop, his most widely 
reproduced canvas to date, took an honorable mention in the 
Carnegie International in 1936. Last year his Janitor’s Holi- 
day was purchased by the Metropolitan after exhibition at 
the National Academy. His paintings of Norris Dam and of 
eight American ports, done on commission from Fortune, have 
had extremely wide circulation. 

Sample declares he is possessed of no special credo or 
theory, but regards Bruegel as the greatest master of all 
time. This devotion to the great Flemish master is obvious 
in his work, especially in that phase of it which fits into the 
category of the American scene. 

This is a phrase which, I think, can stand a little exam- 
ination and definition. It is not merely a matter of subject. 
Thousands of American artists have been painting the Ameri- 
can landscape, American architecture and the American 
people for generations past, but without remotely approxi- 
mating this thing called the American scene. What distin- 
guishes the American scene group—Benton, Curry, Wood, 
Marsh, Hopper, Burchfield, to name only a few—is a highly 
complex attitude toward the subject, an attitude compounded 
of romantic emotion and realistic delineation, of a desire to 
expose the plain, unvarnished facts of American life plus a 
strong, even sentimental love for the facts that finally 
emerge. It is primarily, but not exclusively, a phenomenon 
of the Middle West, where the natural landscape is compara- 
tively unspectacular and offers the artist little challenge. 
People have been “exposing” Main Street for lo, these many 
years, but you can’t “expose” the Yosemite Valley. 

The American scene thus depicted is basically the human 
scene, and it is depicted with a careful selection of constitu- 
ents in keeping with the attitude described above. It is an 
art of people and what they do and the places they live in, not 
an art of mountains, clouds or the sea. Sample, whose range 
has been national rather than provincial or parochial, has hit 
it off everywhere—in small New England towns, in Los 


Angeles, in Arizona and the California desert—but he has 
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COLLECTION METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Above: “Janitor’s Holiday,” oil by Paul Sample. Below: Paul Sample’s “Barber Shop,” oil 
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hit off with a big difference, and for this old Bruegel is at 
Se partly responsible. 

The rounded, inflated, balloonish effect of Sample’s figure 
modeling, as i in The Barber Shop or the Band Concert, goes 


back to Bruegel, as perhaps does the frequent use of a similar 


— But Sample differs and is uniquely close to Bruegel in his 
fy ‘way of setting the figure often against a vast and monument- 


ally designed landseape, a landscape done without a trace of 


ization of scored and ravished mountainside that rises above 
the thumping, Rabelaisian drinkers of the Celebration has the 
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method by Grant Wood, Doris Lee and other Americanists. 


the self-conscious naiveté of these others. The gigantic organ- 


but the ne is seldom “a 


realist Be Ree a re 


Paul Sample’s “W hiskey 
for Jim’s Cold,” an oil 


COURTESY FERARGIL GALLERIES ‘ 


? 


in Bruegel need scarcely be pointed out, nor the forerunners 
of such landscapes by Sample as the Storm Over Willoughby — 
Lake, with its hundreds of prickly, feathery upstanding trees” 
scattered over the hillsides, and the tiny prancing horses and 
the running farmer in the foreground. Sample’s way of view- | 
ing his scene high, or rather looking down into it from a high 4 
point of vantage, is eminently of Bruegel; but one of the 4 
Flemish master’s devices he has never, so far as I know, 
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of picturesque detail, their wealth of incident and illustration, 
their contrasts of characters and types, are presented with 
an equal richness of plastic and linear values that gives the 
eye a workout in contrasts and balances, interweavings and 
dissonances, Nor is it entirely a story of humor and gusto and 
picturesqueness in Paul Sample’s painting of genre. The 
Ward Room is as sinister and tormented as any vision of a 
Flemish hell, Whiskey for Jim’s Cold is both acid and tragic, 
and Storm Brewing (which, to be sure, is not a genre picture) 
perhaps suggests a mystical side to the artist somewhat akin 
to that of his erstwhile fellow-Californian, Millard Sheets. 

Mostly, though, he is no mystic. The tough, self-sufficient 
characters of Miners Resting were done by one who has been 
a boxing champion, an officer in the Navy, an American who 
has been around and can take care of himself. He likes old 
men and middle-aged housewives, clowns and dogs and 
horses. There is almost a chapter in itself in the Paul Sample 
horse, that elongated, slightly sway-backed creature that 
keeps cropping up in his pictures, either as a major item of 
subject or as incidental decoration (see The Barber Shop and 
Whiskey for Jim’s Cold) and which becomes almost symbolic, 
a la Sheets, in Storm Brewing. It is almost like that queer 
little homunculus that wanders through the waste land of so 
many canvases by Survage. 

There is also a separate chapter in Sample, the literal 
realist, who can photograph a scene on canvas with a per- 
fection of crystalline detail only equalled by Sheeler, the ex- 
photographer. Yet this is also a partly disappointing chapter. 
The harbor series for Fortune, for instance, does give the 


literal transcript of the ports of Seattle, New York, Boston, 


Houston, New Orleans, Baltimore and Los Angeles; and 
while it is true that ships floating on a bay do seem as silent 
and motionless as they are here, there is little sense of the 
character and life of the places. Sample’s ports, for all their 
careful attention to the minutiae of warehouse and pier, are 
mainly interesting as technical stunts—if “stunt” be the 
word for so painstaking a method. It is a kind of taxidermy 
in paint and canvas; it is all there down to the last feather, 
but is also all dead. The harbor series stacks up badly along- 
side the harbors of a Marin or a Feininger; but their purpose 
is factual rather than emotional, and it is not just to ridicule 
them for not being what they were precisely intended not to 
be. Still, facts are of value only as the evidence of truth, and 
there is more truth in one of Sample’s clean, delicate, New 
England water colors, with their thin, luminous washes, 
sharp drawing and careful selection of a few significant pic- 
torial elements than in all his literal catalogs put together. 

Another chapter—the biographical one covering Sample’s 
thirteen years in California—now closes. They have been 
the years of his creative career to date, and they have 
brought out many and various aspects of a singularly gifted 
man. Whether it reflects the overwhelming expanse and lone- 
liness of the Arizona desert, the warmer and more verdant 
intimacy of Vermont, the naive, amusing intentness of dod- 
dering ancients playing roque, the crowded, homely Ameri- 
canism of a small town public square on a Saturday night, 
the shirt-sleeved toughness of men who drive mules and ma- 
chines, or the sober facts of everyday tragedy, one principle 
lies at the root of it all: “‘to see life clearly, and to see it 


whole.” 


“Storm over Willoughby Lake,” oil by Paul Sample. Painted in 1937 
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JORIS IVENS: ARTIST IN DOCUMENTARY 


BY ROBERT STEBBINS AND JAY LEYDA 


THE EMERGENCE ofa masterpiece like Joris Ivens’ 
Spanish Earth causes the critical mind to wonder at the pas- 
sion yet balance of a work that was born under bombardment. 
Great epochs in history, tragic events like the Spanish War, 
events that touch closely the conscience of the world, seldom 
receive immediate transmutation into works of art. Perhaps 
this cultural esthetic lag can be best explained by what Words- 
worth called the necessity for “‘emotion remembered in tran- 
quility,” “‘the long view” that we would all like to have. It is 
pertinent to note that two generations had to elapse before 
the Napoleonic era could be summed up in Tolstoi’s War and 
Peace. 

In the graphic arts, however, the immediate transference of 
the artist’s troubled age to his medium has been accomplished 
with greater success. Goya produced the Horrors of War with 
the stench of destruction in his nostrils, and Daumier faced 
Louis-Philippe’s dungeons every time he approached the lith- 
ographic stone. But although the graphic arts present the ar- 
tist with a swifter instrument for the transference of reality 
and the stuff of history, they require the same discipline, the 
same integrated vision of life that determine the value of all art. 

The film, for example, holding within itself the potential- 


ities of rendering actuality most truthfully, has known an end- 


less abuse since its invention by the failure to bring to it a 


JORIS IVENS 


“RAIN, IVENS’ SECOND 
FILM, MADE IN 1929, IN- 
CORPORATED HUMAN 
CONTENT, IN CONTRAST 
TO “THE BRIDGE,  ILLUS- 
TRATED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DETAILS OF INDIVIDUAL FRAMES IN JORIS IVENS’ FIRST PICTURE, “THE BRIDGE,’ MADE 
IN 1928. HERE HE LEARNED ABSTRACT LESSONS USEFUL TO HIM IN HIS LATER PICTURES 


valid viewpoint. Yet Joris Ivens, even in the heat of battle, 
has known no such failure. In him we encounter a complete 
socially integrated artist, one whose great craft is stimulated 
by a deep sense of unity with his fellow human beings. He 
has brought to his work an instinct for thoroughness, for 
order, and the profound social alliances which we have en- 
countered before in artists of his native Holland. Here is a 
great sympathy with the oppressed which we feel in the pic- 
tures of Bruegel and Rembrandt, which we find in the work 
and life of Van Gogh. 

Ivens’ early education was scientific. He spent a year in the 
Zeiss factory in Jena after studying to be a photo-chemical 
engineer, with a special concentration on physics and eco- 
nomics. His first job was in his father’s photo-supply shop in 
Amsterdam. Young Ivens found himself wishing to take the 
step from the chemistry of photography to the excitements of 
motion picture photography itself. But there was no film in- 
dustry in Holland. He looked about with his friends for a 
means of establishing contact with the rich avant-garde move- 
ments in Germany and France. To escape the oppressive com- 
mercial flood from Hollywood and the Berlin studios, and to 
show themselves examples of the best European non-com- 
mercial work, they organized the Film Liga. 

The first Liga programs featured the films of Richter, Rutt- 


mann and other German film-makers, produced under the in- 
fluence of the de Stijl school of abstract design. It was also 
under this influence that Ivens made, in 1928, his first film, 
The Bridge. It is important to emphasize, however, that ab- 
stract though his earliest film was, it chose for its basis the 
functional movements of real objects. Outside of Rotterdam 
is a railroad bridge that swings aside to let the river traflic 
pass. Ivens fixed upon this simple action for the substance of 
his first work. From The Bridge Ivens acquired confidence in 
manipulating the basic materials of his craft, but more im- 
portant was his discovery of his special feeling for movement, 
as necessary to the film artist as a painter’s feeling for color, 
or a musician’s for sound. 

Although aware of The Bridge’s value to him, Ivens did not, 
like many avant-garde contemporaries, confine himself to the 
methods and purposes of purely experimental work. He aimed 
higher, being conscious of the lack of human content in The 
Bridge, and reached out for contact with more living reality. 
He accepted an offer of literary assistance from the Dutch 
writer, Franken, and the result of their collaboration, Rain, 
perceptibly advanced Ivens toward his eventual goal. 

The Bridge and Rain were the school in which the Ivens of 
New Earth and Spanish Earth studied. Here were learned the 


lessons of selection and flexibility of camera viewpoint. For 
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example, the process that Ivens was to call “cutting with the 
camera,” by which he means a subtle correspondence between 
the movement of the camera and the photographed object, 
can already be found in The Bridge. Unknowingly, Ivens was 
preparing himself for the day when he and his cameraman, 
Ferno, were to be on a roof in a Spanish village threatened 
with aerial bombardment, matching the terror of the swoop- 
ing and wheeling enemy planes with the responsive movement 


of the camera. When we catch a revealing glimpse of the anx- 
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ious face of the woman waiting for a street car in Rain, we see 
Ivens preparing himself for the deeper anxiety of the refugees 
being evacuated from Madrid. The hardly perceptible change 
of focus from wet roof to wet window in Rain was to wait for 
more exciting use of this effect in Spanish Earth when Uni- 
versity City comes into focus in the broken mirror of the for- 
gotten dressing table. The poetry of wet cobblestones and 


single drops from an umbrella prepared him for the more pathet- 


ic poetry of a beaded lamp swinging from a remnant of ceiling 
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On facing pages: TYPICAL SHOTS FROM “NEW EARTH,’ 
1934, DOCUMENTING THE: FILLING OF PART OF THI 
ZUIDERZEE. PHOTOGRAPHY BY JORIS IVENS, JOHD 
FERNO, AND HELEN VAN DONGEN. MUSIC BY HAN‘! 
EISLER. EDITING OF THIS FILM BY HELEN VAN DONGED 


« ss 


in torn Madrid. These are examples of the contin , ec 
accumulation of experience that Ivens insists on a‘ 
the first requisite of the film-maker. In normal time: 
and under unexciting conditions, he must prepare hi: 
art for the emergency that will come. 
eo @ e ~ 

witn Rain Holland was beginning to know that it hac 
another artist to boast of—and to use. The huge 
Philips electrical industry invited Ivens to add pres 
tige to its products and to make his first sound film 
Ivens doubts that the resultant film, Philips Radi 


materially helped their sales, because he was more 


interested at the time in putting into practice the 
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lessons he was learning in the Dutch museums, in front of the 


men and women of Bruegel and Rembrandt. First the critics, 
then Philips itself, felt uncomfortably cheated by Ivens’ pre- 
occupation with the workmen. The critics found their evi- 
dence in the terrific activity of the glass blowers—cheeks puf- 
fed out to inhuman proportions, the tremendous palsy of work 
to manipulate the glass forms, the great sweating face of the 
blower as he stares into the lens. This was not what the Phil- 
ips Company had expected from their superficial examination 
of The Bridge and Rain. You couldn’t sell radios by shocking 
the audience out of the complacency with which it formerly 
regarded the glittering finished product. Complaints rained in 
from the Philips offices throughout Europe and Asia. But in 


Paris more discriminating critics, disregarding entirely its 
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Left: “INDUSTRIAL SYMPHONY,” FROM 
WHICH THESE SHOTS WERE TAKEN, WAS 
MADE IN 1931 AS A SALES FILM FOR PHIL- 
IPS RADIO. BUT ITS REALISTIC TREATMENT 
OF THE WORKERS ADDED NO GLAMOUR TO 
THE FINISHED PRODUCT AND SALES OF- 
FICES PROTESTED. THE FILM CRITICS, 
HOWEVER, WERE QUICK TO SEE ITS FORMAL 
BEAUTY. PHOTOGRAPHY BY JORIS IVENS 
AND JOHN FERNO. MUSIC BY LOU LICHT- 
VELD. EDITED BY HELEN VAN DONGEN 


On facing page: IN 1932 IVENS WAS ASKED 
TO MAKE A DOCUMENTARY IN THE U. S. 
S. R. THE RESULT WAS ““KOMSOMOL’’ OR 
‘““SONG OF HEROES.” TWO FRAMES FROM 
THAT PICTURE CONTRAST WITH THE CAPI- 
TALIST FILM ON THE LEFT. UNDER IVENS” 
DIRECTION “‘KOMSOMOL”’ WAS PHOTO- 
GRAPHED BY ALEXANDER SHELENKOV. 
MUSIC FOR THE FILM BY HANS EISLER 


origin as a sales film, named it Industrial Symphony instead. 

No Ivens film is exactly like its predecessors in motive, in 
range or in method. There is a nervous, fluid quality in Jndus- 
trial Symphony that results from the task that Ivens set him- 
self—to create a total impression by means of a continuously 
passing chain-belt of relevant detail, as seen by a keen-eyed 
visitor to the Philips factory. 

While he was still at work on this film, the Building Trades 
Unions invited Ivens to supervise the filming of one of the 
great industrial projects of the world—the draining and filling 
of the Zuider Zee. Ivens undertook the assignment and, with 
his assistant, Helen van Dongen, and a third cameraman, 
John Ferno, began the film recording of this engineering work. 

The Film Liga, already a stronghold of the European ex- 


speak at their prog 


ams. It was as the dit 


imental film movement, had invited foreign film-makers 


t results of 


be seen in his 


ze Union—this time to make a feature film of the work of 
the Komsc M 
tains. Leaving his group in charg: 
, he went to Russia to work in 1931 on Komsomol, or 
of Heroes. 9 : 

ly adherence to the idea of collective work can 


oun- 


of the growing Zuider Zee 


record 


A So 


ens’ stea 


tion, not only by his cameraman, Shelenkov, and the scenar- 


ist, Skliut, so that the scenario could grow through constant 
contact with the people about whom the film was being made, 
but also by the composer, Hans Eisler, so that his music could 
come directly from the sounds of the forges and the work- 
songs. In Komsomol Ivens acquired certainty under the most 
adverse conditions. He revelled in the opportunity to over- 
come new difficulties, and filmed from moving machines and 
derricks, from airplanes, from between blazing furnaces. 
Komsomol pushed Ivens far from any previous notions he 
may have had of a documentary as a minor observational form, 
giving him a broader conception of the use to which his talents 
should be put. Ivens returned to Holland, conscious that epic 


work awaited the documentary form in Western Europe. 
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Left: CONTRASTING MOMENTS IN SPANISH 
EARTH, IVENS’ FILM OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
MADE IN 1937. PHOTOGRAPHED BY IVENS 
AND FERNO. SPANISH FOLK MUSIC. EDITED 
BY HELEN VAN DONGEN. Facing page: THREE 
SHOTS FROM ‘‘BORINAGE, THE DOCUMEN- 
TARY (1935) OF THE BELGIAN MINING 
DISTRICT WHERE VAN GOGH PREACHED 
AND PAINTED IN THE 1880's. PHOTO- 
GRAPHED BY IVENS, HENRI STORCK, JOHN 
FERNO. MUSIC BY HANS HAUSKA. THE 
EDITING WAS DONE BY HELEN VAN DONGEN 


He had succeeded so well in establish- 
ing a collective in Holland that altough 
he remained in the Soviet Union for al- 
most a year, Helen van Dongen and 
Ferno had continued to keep a thorough 
record of the Zuider Zee project. When 
Ivens returned, he brought with him not 
only a print of Komsomol but a healthy 
new outlook on the future of the docu- 
mentary film. Originally the Zuider Zee 
films, made up into separate short films 
—Zuiderzee, We Are Building (on Dutch 
industrial architecture), Pile Driving, 
etc., were intended to be confined to local 
industrial documentation, but by the 
time Ivens returned to Holland, the 
worldwide depression had reached there, 
affecting the huge project. The idea of 
its construction was a noble one—to 
wrest the land from the sea. But Ivens 
returned to Holland to find that the 
strong fresh grain grown on the newly 
reclaimed earth was being thrown into 
the sea to keep up the prices of wheat in 
the world market. In these facts he found 
a theme to give depth and unity to the 
separate Zuider Zee documentations. 

New Earth, which Ivens based on the 
Zuider Zee films, is cast in a form as di- 
rect and terse as a social reform tract. 
Like the tract, New Earth also is an ex- 
pression of indignation, but without the impersonal general- 
ized character of this form. The model for such a film form did 
not exist for Ivens to turn to. In a sense, it was new earth 
for Ivens himself. It was a new type of documentary, broader 
than any film-maker outside the Soviet Union had conceived 
it—namely, the theme-documentary. Although Western 
European documentalists had graduated from the travelogue 
to impressionist reportage, beyond that they had not traveled 
far, not further than the abrupt economic conclusion of Grier- 
son’s Drifters. The subject of New Earth, the shattering contra- 
dictions between the worlds of production and consumption, 
involved Ivens in the discovery of new film grammar and vo- 
cabulary. 

At the outset of the film’s shaping, I[vens demanded from 
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e imagination and fantasy as goes into 


the conception of an enacted film. To 
achieve the greatest pliancy of the many 
elements that go into the physical mak- 
ing of a film, Ivens had to break with the 
accepted limitations of sound film struc- 
ture. Instead of the accepted conception 
of the sound film, in which the image 
takes paramount importance to the neg- 
lect of sound, Ivens evolved a flexible 
contrapuntal style, equal to any need of 
his many-sided theme. Sound or music 
could assume leading roles for as long as 
they gave a kind of strength not possible 
in the image. The combination of these 
elements played on all the senses of the 
spectator. This contrapuntal style, be- 
sides giving the film-maker an instru- 
ment equal to anything he would ask of 
it, provided him with the means of main- 
taining a varied and unrelaxing grip on 
the concentration of his audience. Thus 
he evolved a style that progressive docu- 
mentary film-makers the world over were 
to draw upon because it pointed the way 
to the solution of their greatest problem 
—how to compete with dramatic films in 
sustaining audience interest. Ivens ac- 
complished this end by placing the spec- 
tator in an intensified atmosphere of 
reality, in closeness to the concrete ma- 
terials of the film and in keenly felt ob- 
servation of every working action and 
gesture. When, after a showing of New 
Earth at a workers’ club in Holland, a 
stone-mason commented on the correct- 
ness with which Ivens had shown men at 
work, Ivens explained that he had lifted 
the granite himself, to discover the mani- 
festation of strain, in order to find the 
proper camera positions. 

New Earth was the first film to gather 
up all the threads of Ivens’ development 
and bind them into an emotional whole. 
In it were contained the sensitiveness to 
textures and tones that were noticed in 

ain, the functional interest of The 

ridge, the human beings who played an 
er-increasing role in all his films, and 
most important and significant, a theme 
that touches the fundamental charact 
of a world in transition. Hencefort! 
Ivens was to be “trouble-shooter, 


DETAIL of a French XVI century Madonna and Child included in the Rockefeller gift to the Cleveland Museum of Art. The whole figure 
is shown on the next page. Traditionally the statue came from the church of Breteuil sur Noye, Oise. The Virgin’s tight-fitting costume dates 
it as early in the century Certain characteristics are quite different from the almost Baroque-like elements which appear in much French 
sculpture from the very beginning of this century. A related figure belongs to the Canon Thiéry and was exhibited at Brussels in 1935. That 
figure, called Flemish in the catalog, could be dated XV century by its costume which loosely molds the body. But other details are very close 
indeed to the Cleveland Madonna both in treatment and formal concept. (Portfolio photographs by E. A. Ruggles, Museum staff photographer) 
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CORONATION of the Virgin. Angel figures with fluttering drapery 
hold a crown above the Virgin’s head. She is a calm and beautiful Ma- 
donna typical of South German art of the Swabian school and of tenden- 
cies that circled around Ulm. Her long, twisted hair falls in strands 
over the shoulders, and below, the figure rests upon a crescent moon 
from which spring stylistically treated tongues of flame 


THE CIFT AS A WHOLE 


The gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the Cleveland Museum of Art 
not only serves to round out the collections of the Museum, at the same 
time it recalls the early connection of the Rockefeller family with Cleve- 
land. Mr. mes big was born there and his ee laid the ae ms 


fon Rondel Ronde in the other are eight pieces of R nie potrerye 
Museum’s decorative arts department benefits i in the first instance and 
oriental departmentin the second. We reproduce six of thewoods sculf 
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BISHOP carved from linden wood. This bust connects directly with the work 
shop of the master Tilman Riemenschneider, the great Franconian sculptor of the 
late XV century. A sensitive figure, wistful and subjective in handling, it ts ver. 

characteristic of this school which centered in the medieval city of Wiirzburs 
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[length Jigure of ¢ a as 1 Bia whe blesses ath his Fait 

e statue relates itself to a group whose provenance is the valley of the Meuse 

dt h s Ge cana, plece lies Mee the year 1300. It has most interesting connections with a whole group of 

h sculpture of this period and may be compared directly with the figure of St. Léonard in the church at 

This seated figure is early Gothic and shows the beginning of the new interpretation of Romanesque in- 
uences which go back to such pieces as the Saint in Majesty now in the Brussels Museum, Belgium 
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COURTESY TREASURY DEPARTMENT ART PROJ® 


**The Life Ordered with Justice,” detail from one of Biddle’s fresco panels in the Justice Department Building, Washington. The artist inclw 
portraits of some of his friends in various sections of the mural. The man standing is Edward Rowan of the Section of Painting and Sculpt 


NOTES ON FRESCO PAINTING 


BY GEORGE BIDDLE 


When marble or limestone—calcium carbonate—is burn 


PAINTING al fresco, that is on plaster of lime and sand, is 
probably as old as the use of mortar in surfacing masonry. I 
own a bit ofred frescoed wall from Herculaneum. [tis uncracked 
and as clear as if it were painted yesterday. Yet the Greeks 
and Egyptians used fresco hundreds—thousands—of years 
before Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed. It is not 
age, however, but adaptability. to mural ends which makes 
fresco painting the mural medium above all others. 

What are the physical and chemical characteristics of this 
medium? All colors in their ultimate form are reduced to pow- 
der and require a bindér to make them adhere to a surface. 
Varnish, of whatever type, is one of the most perfect binders, 
though a comparatively late comer in the field. Glue or honey 
is used as a binder in water color. In tempera the use of egg, 
casein, etc., is almost as old as fresco painting. With the lat- 
ter, strictly speaking, no binder is used with the color. It is 


inherent in the lime wall surface. 
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carbonic gas is released. The stone, burnt or oxidized, becom 
calcium oxide or lime. Mixed with water—calcium hydroxic 
—and sand, it slowly absorbs carbonic gas from the air in tk 
process of drying, and becomes again calcium carbonate. TI 
colors, then, do not adhere through a foreign binder to a ho 
tile surface. They have become actually, through a chemic. 
transformation, the glowing, transparent surface of a recol 
stituted marble wall. The idea, generally held, that in fresco 
the color penetrates the wall is of course nonsense. The surface 
color has become the surface of the wall. The colors used ai 
earth and mineral, often with a basis of silicate or sand; : 
that they are homogeneous to the wall surface itself, which 
of sand and lime. 

It can be readily seen that certain materials owing to the 
brilliance, their durability, their resistance to climatic change 
nay further, owing to the very qualities of their compositioi 
are eminently suited to wall decorations; they are intrinsical. 
mural media. From the earliest times colored marble, preciot 


stones and later tiles, glass mosaics and stained glass wei 
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e ordered life to supersede the 


Above: Detail from one of Biddle’s Justice Building panels showing pres- 
ent social injustice. Below: The whole panel. The man sawing is painter 
Henry Varnum Poor whose frescoes are installed in the same building 
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used to enhance the color and the surface design of the wall. 
All these media have far more brilliance and durability than 
oil paint. The latter, however, has one tremendous advantage, 
its plasticity. It is infinitely better adapted for painting a piec- 
ture, than pieces of inlaid stone, stained glass or even mosaics. 
Fresco painting has not quite the plasticity of oils, but it is 
only a little more rigid and circumscribed in its use. It has not 
got the brilliance of stained glass, but it can match the trans- 
parent glow of a fired ceramic or the brilliant coloring of pre- 
cious stones. And in a sense the fresco color is fired. The slow 
surface oxidation over a period of half a century continually 
adds to its lustre. 

It is only fair, however, to point out a few of the many dis- 
advantages of what Michelangelo termed the noblest and 
most masculine of all paint media. The expense of preparing 
the wall is considerable, but even greater is the expense of 
paying the daily plasterer.’ Although theoretically the wall 
surface and color are almost permanent, yet any settling in 
the foundations, any penetrating interior dampness, any nox- 
ious surface gas may irremediably injure the mural. The most 
rigid inspection and analysis of the materials are needed. Owing 
to the fact that revision is practically impossible, the artist 
must work excessively long hours, always in a cramped posi- 
tion. He can never rely on improvisation but must stick blind- 
ly to his traced cartoon. 

Every medium calls for its peculiar technic, inherent in its 
very nature. Generally speaking, no white is used in fresco 
painting, the white lime plaster showing through the color. 


ey 


Details of two other panels of George Biddle’s frescoes in the Department of Justice Building, Washington, showing fineness of brushstrokes 


Since, then, there is no binder to the color until the process of 
oxidation has set in, only a very little may be used at a time 
mixed with water; and consequently each tone is built up by 
hundreds of small superimposed strokes. This is the classic 
method of Piero, Giotto and Michelangelo. The apparently 
rigid and formal treatment has two manifest advantages. A 
very great surface brilliance and transparency is obtained, 
which is never possible with the opaque use of mixed white. 
It is a physical phenomenon that light refracted through color 
from white is far more brilliant than light refracted from color 
mixed with white. 

Again, whereas if color is mixed with white there will be, let 
us say, one hundred gradations visible to the eye, if the same 
tone is produced by a series of superimposed glazes there will 
be perhaps ten times that number of visible gradations. It can 
now be seen that whereas with opaque media it will be more 
necessary to run the whole gamut of color tones to give solid- 
ity to a white egg or a black billiard ball; yet by painting in 
transparencies and without exhausting the gamut of values 
a white egg may be given an equal solidity and yet count as a 
spot of white. This greater range of color value is of enormous 
importance in mural painting, which is of course essentially 
dependent on color design. Briefly it will allow the artist to 
use white, black, red, etc., as part of a color design; not simply 
in order to render solidity and form. 

A word as to the subject matter and architectural solution 
of the mural space in the Justice Department Building. On 
the three lower landings of the stairwell are shown man, wo- 
man and child, emancipated through justice—social justice. 
A unit of society is the family and this unit is contained in the 


home, from where it goes out and becomes part of a larger 


social life. That is the theme of the three central panels: the 
family unit integrated with the social community. This social 
integration is contrasted on one side with the sweatshop, on 
the other with the tenement house, where working conditions 
and living conditions have been atrocious. The central legend 
is merely a subtitle to expand and clarify the general theme. 
The two noble quotations by Justice Holmes and Justice 
Brandeis, to left and right, are characteristic of that tradition- 
al and revolutionary line of Americans who, from Roger Wil- 
liams, Samuel Adams and Jefferson on, were not afraid to take 
the mental consequences of envisaging a better and happier 
world than we live in. 

The obvious problem in design which these murals present- 
ed was to unite the three central narrow panels, since they 
illustrated one theme. This was done by the horizontal line of 
the red gable which cuts the three panels. Conversely by cut- 
ting the broad side panels perpendicularly with the red brick 
wall several purposes are achieved. All five panels are bound 
together by the dominant use of the structural red. At the 
same time the sky and landscape background of the central 
wall weaves into and unites the two side walls. It will be seen 


that this artificial division of the side panels introduces the 


motif or the shape of the narrow panels into the broad ones; - 


and creates the opportunity to cut these broad panels hori- 
zontally into two floors without making this treatment heavy 
and dull. The superimposed floors, the repeated horizontals 
and the crowded figures enhance in design the weighted mis- 
ery of the subject matter. They are purposely made to offer a 
contrast to the more pastoral approach, the more classical, 


rhythmic cadence and the romantic landscape of a happier 


theme. 
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The original “‘Xylographic Leaf Respecting America” is in the British Museum. Here reproduced from a facsimile in Holman’s Print Shop, Boston’ 


EARLIEST WOODCUT or americans 


BY DOROTHY ADLOW 


ON THIS page is reproduced the earliest known print which 
depicts native life in the New World. It is believed to have 
been made in Augsburg soon after the letter of Columbus 
arrived reporting the discovery of America. Sabin’s Dictionary 
describes it as, ““A most singular woodcut, or broadside, meas- 
uring thirteen and a half by eight and a half inches with four 
lines of letterpress beneath in German, purporting to be a 
representation and description of the natives discovered by 
the Portuguese on the North Coast of South America.” 

Translated from the German, the letterpress reads: 

“This figure represents to us the people and island which 
have been discovered by the Christian King of Portugal, or by 
his subjects. The people are thus naked, handsome, brown, 
well-shaped in body; their heads, necks, arms, private parts, 
feet of men and women, are a little covered with feathers. The 
men also have many precious stones on their faces and breasts. 
Nor does anyone possess anything, but all things are in com- 
mon. And the men have as wives those who please them, be 
they mothers, sisters, or friends; therein make they no dis- 
tinction. They also fight with each other; they also eat each 
other, even those who are slain, and hang the flesh of them in 
the smoke. They become a hundred and fifty years of age, and 


have no government.” 
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Thus some definite information is imparted about the com- 
munal living, the moral code, the costume, and cannibalistic 
practices of the inhabitants of the New World. It is tinged no 
doubt with Old World fancy. Later drawings and engravings 
reveal a similar curiosity and observation of “unheard of atroc- 
ities” in the New World. Such broadsides are comparable to © 
present day propagandistic newsreels of barbarities in invaded 
lands. 

From 1470 on, woodcuts were made in great abundance in © 
Augsburg, and such notable illustrators as Giinther Zaener, — 


Johann Baemler and Anton Sorg turned out small pictures — 


prolifically for bibles, romances, chronicles, fables and travel ; 


books. The little cuts are very entertaining and fulfill their 


function in a very simple and very clear fashion. The forms — 


are stiff; there is a pronounced angularity; the outlines are — 
heavy and evenly thick; the lines of shading are parallel; the ‘ 


heads are large, the bodies squat. Common use of these con- — 
ventions led to a rather routine performance. : 
This print reminds us in certain respects of the German i 
illustrators. The outlines are heavy, too blunt even for the : 
buoyant angularity. The lines of shading tend to be parallel. 
The abundant feathery accessories are drawn in the manner of — 
the patterned foliage of the Germans. On the other hand, the 
logs and tree trunks are more roundly and subtly shaded, 


recalling the work of Hans Baldung. (Continued on page 433) 


MUSIC IN AMERICA 


BOTH IN point of geographic area covered and in num- 
ber of people involved, America possesses, along with China, 
India and U.S. S. R., one of the four largest, most active and 
most diversified musics in the world today. It differs from 
them first, in that its indigenous primitive music (that of the 
American Indian) is still undigested by the dominant culture; 
second, in that the traditions of this culture were more lately 
imported and have been thrown into contact with each other 
for a shorter time; and third, in the rapidity with which its 
musical diversity is being integrated in one recognizable 
whole. 

Twenty years ago it was generally believed that America 
was the most unmusical of nations—a musical melting pot 
still far below the melting point. Today, it is inescapably a 
fact that it has produced the outstanding musical achieve- 
ment of the twentieth century to date—jazz and swing. And 
it is no melting pot at all, but a complex of tremendously ac- 
tive musical currents and drives, part local or regional, part 
group or class, producing a variety of new and strange forms 
—a healthy state of cultural ferment, full of promise for the 
future. 

It will be my thesis here that both the wide diversity and 
the rapid integration are desirable factors in American music. 
Diversity without integration, in so large a unit as America, 
would mean chaos, and might well fit into a state of social, 
economic and political anarchy. Integration without diversity 
spells standardization and regimentation, and would fit in 
only too well with the totalitarianism of fascism. A balance, 
or complementarity of the two, points to the preservation and 
further evolution of democratic social organization. Actually, 
this is, I believe, what is happening in American music today. 
The balance is pretty even. It is of course impossible at any 
time to ascertain exactly to which side—diversity or integra- 
tion—the various currents and drives are pushing the balance. 
Even people who are in complete agreement as to objectives 
may differ greatly in their judgment of the facts. We may 
agree, however, that we shall see more clearly upon which 
side to cast our feeble individual efforts and how to organize 
them into the vastly more powerful efforts of group action, 
if we can come to a more thorough knowledge of the factors 
involved. What, therefore, is the nature of the field of music 
in America today? Why has no survey ever been made of it? 
What are the main currents and the drives behind them? 
What is their relative strength? To which shall we lend our 
effort—conceding, of course, that not even by complete inac- 
tivity can we avoid backing, directly or indirectly, one or the 
other of them? 


THE music of America is made up of three main currents of 


” and a popular 


activity—a folk, an academic or “high art, 
music. Each has a fairly distinct inner technical and outer 


sociological tradition. Each has a repertoire, largely inherited. 


BY CHARLES SEEGER 


And each constitutes an idiom, a musical speech, as it were, 
which serves the living musician as the medium for communi- 
cation of a content to his hearers. 

Of the three traditions now comprising American music, 
that of the folk, as its name implies, is the possession of the 
bulk of the people—their musical vernacular. It is theirs not 
only through a familiarity gained without formal instruction, 
but through the fact that the employment of it is technically 
within their capacity. Indeed it is that capacity which defines 
the general technical structure of the tradition. Practically 
every normal person can carry a folk tune because the folk 
tune is the kind of tune that the average person can and does 
carry. Similarly, most people who are exposed to the tradition 
can dance a folk dance and appreciate a folk ballad without 
special instruction. Obviously, therefore, the content com- 
municated by folk music has to do with that which is 
common to the vast majority of the people—their attitude 
toward themselves, their history, their environment, their 
present circumstance and aspiration for the future. 

The traditions of folk music in America have been drawn 
from nearly the whole world. Many of them are:so slightly 
represented or impinge so slightly upon the dominating cul- 
ture of the country as to be negligible in a cursory survey. 

Early colonists and Jater immigrants brought with them a 
sample equipment of the various European cultures from 
which they sprang. The popular and academic musics could 
not thrive very extensively under the new and hard conditions 
of life upon this continent. But the folk arts could and did. 
And in the course of time, while preserving a surprising num- 
ber of very ancient ballads, they have taken root in the new 
way of life and have produced a new variety full of the tang, 
the drollery, the sentimentality and the heroism of the Ameri- 
can scene. The core, stock or main stem was descended from 
the traditions brought by the earliest colonists from the Brit- 
ish Isles, and has continued to flow in from that source until 
the twentieth century. It has thriven wherever the English 
language has dominated, especially in rural areas. It is prac- 
tically entirely an oral, not a written, tradition. Its current 
repertoire must mount into the tens of thousands of ballads, 
songs and dances. It has suffered from industrialism, com- 
mercialism, religious bigotry and the snubbing of city sophis- 
ticates. But it is still going strong, losing, as it goes, many old 
songs but adding many new, its technical and stylistic nature 
undergoing continual change through increased contact with 
academic and popular art. 

In contrast to the traditions of folk music, the traditions of 
academic music are the possession of a small class of highly 
trained professional specialists. Until the last century or so, 
these musicians made music for the courts, nobilities and up- 
per middle classes of Europe, which made practically no music 
themselves and which, though larger than the class of musi- 


cians, constituted still a small minority of the population of a 
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country. The very essence of academic art is to be found in the 
fact that it can be made only by the professional. For if un- 
trained persons could make it for themselves the professional 
would be out of a profession. Thus the content of academic 
art tends to be of a sort that is not common to the mass of 
humanity, dealing rather with individual than social experi- 
ence, with group rather than mass interests and aspirations. 
It seems to deal more with what man could be than with what 


he is. On the tree of music, this art is the end of the bough. 


FOLK MUSIC. Music for 
square dances at Skyline 
Farms, Alabama. The mu- 
sic of the masses is still going 
strong in America, losing, as 
it goes, many old songs but 
healthily adding many new 


ACADEMIC MUSIC is 
typified by the austere expert- 
ness of virtuoso pianist Josef 
Hofman, shown at the piano. 
The American audience for 
“good’” music is small but 
constantly increasing 


The traditions of academic music in America are predomi- 
nantly of German extraction—mostly of the nineteenth cen- 


tury though latterly of the eighteenth—with strong infusions 
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of the nineteenth-century Italian opera and early twentieth- 
century French salon music. The completely novel social 
function being played by it today through mass distribution 
via radio, sound-film and phonograph is a social phenomenon 
too recent and too surprising for present evaluation. We may 
hazard the guess, however, that a great change in musical 
techniques and styles and in the social function of music is 


now taking place. 


The traditions of popular music in America, as elsewhere 


F. S. A. PHOTOGRAPH BY BEN SHAHN 


throughout the world, are less easily distinguishable. By its 


very nature, popular music is more unstable, volatile, more 
markedly hybridised an art. Both folk and academic influen- 


ces stand out clearly, hiding its archetypal quality, if, indeed, 
there be any such thing. It is partly an oral, partly a written 
tradition, the former seeming to be the case when the art is 
closer to the folk, the latter, when it verges upon the academic. 
In the first case, it is more nearly within the capacities of the 
average man, woman and child; in the second, as at present 
in America, virtuosity may run rampant and turn its devotees 
into a few active professionals and a large body of passive 
listeners. Popular music tends, therefore, to be possessed by a 
proportion of the population smaller than that possessing 
folk music and larger than that cultivating academic music. 

It is a significant fact that American music has made its 
first success in the tradition of the popular art. The early his- 
tory of popular music upon this continent shows a mild emu- 
lation of the popular balladry and dance of Europe—particu- 
larly in the British Isles. About the second quarter of the nine- 


teenth century, an indigenous form of theatre sprang into 


popularity. It was the minstrel show. Based upon a degree of 


mn 


POPULAR MUSIC today usually is swing. Benny Goodman and his band are leaders in the field. Much of swing’s vitality and last- 


If the content of folk music concerns the comparatively stable 
characteristics of the culture, academic music, and still more 
popular music, concerns the changing characteristic of that 
culture. Thus, unless major acculturative factors intrude, 
there is little reason for change in folk music. But the very 
conditions of professional life impel the academic musician to 
forge new styles from century to century, while the popular 
musician must find novelty at any cost even from year to year. 
A striking innovation makes quite a splash, but is forgotten 
almost before a folk-song can become a folk song or a sym- 
phony can become standard repertoire. Folk and academic 
art ean and do exhibit contents both broad and varied; but 
popular music tends to convey a very limited and narrow 
content. There can be no doubt but that in developing the 
“blues” and other folk types, jazz and swing have consider- 
ably widened their content and hence their appeal to an in- 
creased proportion of the population. The extent to which 


they can advance and consolidate, upon a less ephemeral 


i % j ; 


ing power are derived from the content it takes from folk music and from the technical inventiveness and skill taken from the academies 


folk-way and folk-song of a distinctly American sort, its thea- 
tre eventually broke up into the vaudeville, burlesque and 
comic opera of the last quarter of the century, into which were 
injected more sophisticated waltzes and sentimental balladry 


of a later period, straight from European capitals. But the 


musical impetus gained showed itself presently in the “coon 


song” and then, by repeated infusions of true folk elements, 
in ragtime, jazz and finally swing. The enormous success of 
these can be traced directly to the happy mixture of folk and 
academic influences—the melo-rhythmic qualities of the for- 
mer and the harmonic tone-painting of the latter. 

It is of course advisable not to be carried away with the 
particular kind of success that has greeted our popular music. 


base, the music of escape, intoxication and anodyne remains 
one of the most fascinating problems of modern music. 
oe cates 

WE HAVE spoken so far of the three main musical currents of 
music in America as if they were impersonal processes over 
which man himself has no control. To the extent to which 
the historical material before us is data, this is a convenient 
form in which to present a summary of the situation. But to 
the extent that we view the situation as something present to 
us and carrying over into the future, our personal tastes, am- 
bitions and skill, both as individuals and as groups, are in- 
volved. In other words, the currents of musical art have indi- 


vidual and group drives behind them and against them. These 
(Continued on page 435) 
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PRYING INTO PICTURES 


BY GEORGE L. STOUT 


IT BEGINS to look as if the household of art were getting 
cluttered by machines that do not belong in it, alien lamps 
turned on the works of the masters, tubes that throw out in- 
visible rays, microscopes, chemicals and cameras. Around 
about are piles of photographs, but even these are not the 
decorous reproductions that used to be in the album. You 
look at one, a detail three times its proper size, a ten-inch 
nose, lumpy and broken, or you see splotched prints from 
infra-red and ultra-violet negatives or the ghostly shapes of 
radiographs. Some say they are all good and useful. Some 
say they are useless and misleading. Perhaps the present is 
as fair a time as any to take stock of these machines and of 


the grist they grind. What good are they? What can they 


teach about the art of painting? 


re We te 
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The impression is rather general that all of this technical 
examination of pictures is a new contrivance, but it is not 
new. A technical examination of a picture is an effort to find 
out how that picture was made, and the effort did not begin 
in this generation or in this century. The cameras and lenses 
and lights and reagents are merely tools in this old study and 
many of the tools themselves are fairly old. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century exact quantitative analyses of pig- 
ments were appearing in the chemical annals of France and 
by 1815 Sir Humphrey Davy was presenting to the Royal 
Society of London reports on the pigments in classical wall 
paintings. Detection of mediums found in archaeological sites 
was made by Chevreul in 1850. The camera began doing its 
general work in the world at about that time, and Roentgen 
himself, in 1896, made the first examination of paint with the 
rays that now carry his name. In that same year other radio- 
graphs of paintings were made in Dresden and Frankfort. 

The various analytical machines have ground a huge 
amount of grist since the first experimental beginnings were 
made. The places they are able to take have come to be 
pretty well defined and it is possible now to reckon with 
reasonable fairness what some of them are good for. Radio- 
graphs or x-ray shadowgraphs are good for showing relative 


densities in paintings. They owe their principal value to the 


Some of the limits of photographic aids are shown in details from 
an Italian panel of the XVI century. a An infra-red photograph 
indicates in light areas some of the losses in the original paint. 
b Anultra-violet photograph indicates in dark areas approximately 
the same positions of loss. c A normal photograph of the painting, 
with most of the inpaint and overpaint removed, shows the exact 
location of the principal losses. With sufficient experience in the 
study of such evidence, and particularly with the chance to refer 
to the painting itself, aand b could both serve as demonstrations 
of the condition found in c. By themselves they do not reveal it clearly 


Details from an Umbrian painting of the XV century serve to 
show some of the kinds of evidence which the camera and Roent- 
gen rays can supply. a The cleaned state of the head and immedi- 
ate surroundings as shown by a normal photograph. b A photo- 
macrograph about 3 times actual size, made of the eye before 
removal of overpaint, shows in the shadows a cloudy and some- 
what mottled film, a later addition made to cover abraded original 
paint. ¢ A radiograph of the head is so complicated by accidental 
evidence that its informative value is very slight. The light cross 
bands are from a cradle at the reverse, and much of the spotted 
appearance is from worm tunnels in the wood. These various 
confusing elements have to be discounted before the radiograph 

_ can help to indicate paint condition 

> 


| 


} presence of lead white in most of the color mixtures of Kuro- 


. pean pictures until very recent times. From a radiograph a 
_ trained observer may be able to judge the extent of original 
_ material that is left in a blemished picture and to estimate 
; something of the understructure of the paint. Filtered ultra- 
_ violet rays are good for showing contrasts of fluorescence in 
paint materials. When a painting is exposed to these rays, a 
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ined observer may be able to define in it areas of non- 
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An instance in which a photomacrograph gives conclusive evi- 
dence about paint condition. The light details of drawing, upper 
right center, obviously imposed on old, broken film, are compar- 
atively recent. What remains of the original is of the XV century 


by photomacrographs is good for showing differences in layers 
or in the conformation or texture of paint. These differences 
to a trained observer may indicate the presence of overpaint 


and may clarify the character of the original execution. 


Microchemical analysis of paint specimens is good fo 
tecting pigments and mediums and for establishing | 
sitions of film layers. A trained analyst may be able to r 
in such evidence a good deal about the way in which the 
painter built his picture. 

All of the machines are, at the least, great conveniences 
the study of the painter’s art. They help to explain how his 
work was done, but their help goes in soundness only to those 


who have already gained some knowledge of that art. The 
balance of them all is the ability to read the facts in the only, 
repository of those facts: the thing itself. Lenses and rays and 
reagents may help to analyze the cenditions in a picture, but 
the first and the final analyses have got to be made in the 
mind of a skilled observer. The machines are not truth de- 
tectors. ' 

In a very summary fashion this states the case for tool: 
that can be used in a technical examination, the end of which 
is an answer to the question: how was the picture made; how 
did it get to be as it is now? There are other questions: when 


was the picture made; where was it made; and who made itt 


These are important in the business of setting straight the 


Below: 
Here is shown again some of the confusion which may be caused 
by certain kinds of optical examination. a is a normal photo- 
graph of a detail of a XV century before any removal of surface 
films or overpaint was begun. b is an ultra-violet photograp 
the same detail. ¢ is a radiograph of the detail. d is a nor 
photograph of the same area with discolored surface films an 
overpaint removed. It can be seen that a resembles this much mor 
closely than does either b or e which are generally supposed 
reveal hidden losses. e, in particular, is confused by the fact 

the painting was evidently transferred and the distortions of to 
result from applications at the reverse of the original pai 
Superficial, hatched, resinous paint is responsible for # e 


splotched appearance of b ¢ 


history of art and in the business of the market where paint- 
ings are bought and sold. For the most part, such questions 
about place and date and authorship of paintings have been 
answered by a process of recognition which is not rigorously 
analytical and is not specifically demonstrable. In the mind 
of the historian and the critic of style an unknown work is 
projected on a panorama of known and categorically arranged 
images. There it finds a place with things of its own kind and 
gets labelled accordingly. This process of recognition is a 
highly respectable one and it is very efficient. When you 
say, “That man must be related to Jonathan Jones,” you have 
applied the process to a problem of ordinary experience. You 
have lived among people for many years and you have studied 
their shapes and their expressions. You know Jonathan Jones; 
you know him very well. You are convinced that none but a 
kinsman could look so much like him as does this unknown 
work of creation. Imagine the infinite pains that would be 
required to reach this same conclusion by a process of com- 
paring weights and micrometer readings and analyses of 
tissues. Yet, because the grounds for conclusions reached by 
the historical critic cannot usually be plotted as exact and 
final proof, those conclusions are open to doubt, and it has 
been expected, here and there, that the historian would get 
himself onto a better level by taking up the tools of technical 
examination. In a few cases the machines have been wheeled 
in. What are they good for in the attempt to discover who 
made a picture or where or when it was made? 

There is no way by which analysis of materials can give 
conclusive proof about who painted a picture. Proof of that 
kind could be claimed only with one set of conditions: a 
particular and individual combination of materials for every 
painter who has ever worked at the art. If the painters had 


managed this, it would have made a tidy arrangement. Each 


master, great or small, would have had to nominate his unique 
system of construction and to register it with the local magis- 
trate. For reasons which may be manifest, however, the 
painters have not done that. In consequence, the analyst is 
left out of this sort of determination. He may, in rare cases, 
however, get hold of conclusive proof about the time limits of 
a painting. A few pigments were invented at known dates. If 
the original body of a paint structure contains Prussian blue, 
that structure could have been made at any time later than 
1720, not before; if it contains artificial ultramarine, it could 
have been made after 1810, not before; and there are a few 
others. Such proof requires the certain location of the speci- 
men in the original work, and the certain identification of it by 
microchemical means. Each of these takes a specialized tech- 
nique. 

Three assortments of evidence about date and locality of 
origin can be developed through technical examination and 
the tools that it uses. One assortment is the evidence, just 
mentioned, which fixes a conclusive proof about earliest pos- 
sible date. Another is statistical and may connect with either 
time or place. For example, most panel paintings of the Italian 
Renaissance are on a light hardwood or on a nut wood sup- 
port with a ground in which the inert material is gypsum, 
whereas most panel paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that are made north of the Alps are on oak and 
have a ground in which the inert material is chalk. There are 
such kinds of broadly usual structures. Silk does not much 
appear as a support outside of the Far Kast; wax is not much 
found as a medium except in classical regions until the begin- 
ning of the present century; azurite is not much noticed as a 
pigment in works later than 1700. These and a few dozen 
more make up a kind of weak frame in which to set the 


scheme of normal employment of. materials in painting. 
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Further research will yield further data. But the point is 
that such data do not furnish the trained examiner with any- 
thing except probabilities. These have to be thrown together 
with each other, rated and weighed and cancelled, and made 
to count for what they are worth in the process of reaching 
a conclusion about when and where a picture was made. 
Besides the kind of evidence which is conclusive about 
limiting facts, like the date of a pigment, and the kind which 
builds into a statistical corpus of probabilities, there is a 
third assortment which, for want of a better name, might be 
called contributory. The machines of examination are able 
vastly to multiply the information about a picture. They can 


rate a whole portfolio of reference material, What i is it 


e ean ne 


talents upon the provinces of art. He might have made, f for 
example, infra-red photographs of all the paintings in America 
attributed to Vermeer, and have decided that half of these 
paintings are fraudulent. When you read this, you can 
fairly sure that he had made the photographs. You cannot 
be at all sure that you have learned anything about the paint 
ings attributed to Vermeer. The evidence does not cont: 
the conclusion, and this point cannot be labored too mu 
Judgment that goes into deciding who painted a picture 
precisely the same kind of judgment, whether it is dea 
with that picture alone or with fifty various photogray 
There is no substitute for the knowledge and skill whi ch 
have given this judgment its validity in the profession. | 
Se pick comments Sas two vote of examination of a 


coy whet o on mind ano nr 
could, Without do ubt, also, one mind normally does not. In 


the amen n, perhaps, lies a weakness fo art training or an 


pyeeuphass on deans study. This i is not to say that the 
soit is i of technics or that the technicist is 
entirely i feabeant of the history of style. It is to say that, as 
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On these pages four details from another Umbrian painting of the XV century help further to indicate what the machines can do in pic- 
ture examination. a is a normal panchromatic photograph. In it one can see that the true surface is painted over with films that hide 
original tones. b, an ultra-violet photograph of the same detail, adds nothing to the evidence given in the normal photograph. ¢, a detail 
from the radiograph of this picture, suggests a set of value relations very different from that seen in a and corroborates the opinion that 
the surface is extensively overpainted. dis a panchromative photograph made during the process of removing these later films. The char- 
acter of the original paint is hard to see because of the dark contrasts around it. Without the evidence of ¢, it would have been impossible 
to proceed with this removal and yet it is clear that the relations accidentally produced in ¢ are not those of the original design of the picture 


matters now stand, authority in both fields is not apt to These random comments cannot be set up as an inventory 


reside in the same person. That is an outcome of habitual of the values of technical examination or of the values of 


attention to particular problems and to limited phases of the —_ optical and chemical evidence about paintings. What has 


art. The technical observer looks at a painting as a way of __ been said, in all too cursory a fashion, may serve, however, 


shaping a pictorial idea in terms of paint, a way which is to 
be discovered for itself and related to other ways in the 
development of this art. The critic of style looks at it as a 
particular expression of one person and of one time and place, 
and his wits are settled to the job of finding who, where and 
ae those were. ce habits SF Search nee gomewnat 


f style. 
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to suggest some of the gross value ranges that can be marked 


according, at any rate, to the views of the worker in this 
technical field. The historian will probably mark them in 


about the same way. Berenson, in a foreword to Thomps¢ 
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COURTESY LIMITED E) TIONS CLUB 
Wood engraving by Asa Cheffetz from “An 
Almanac for Moderns”’ by Donald C. Peattie 


. COURTESY HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
Ugly Duckling,” by Richard Bennett, from “It’s Perfectly True and Other Stor- 


ies.”” Honest, genuine work which takes no advantage of its youthful audience 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


BY CARL PURINGTON ROLLINS 


AN ILLUSTRATED book, in the best acceptance of the 
term, is a tripartite enterprise: the author, the printer, the il- 
lustrator must each do his share and no one of them must 
steal the show. I know that this does not agree with the idea 
of illustration held by some distinguished amateurs du livre 
who, following the French mode, would allow the illustrator 
to assert a pictorial priority. This latter view is damaging to 
the success of the book as a unit, and the competent book de- 
signer, in order to secure unity, must hold artist and printer in 
leash. Belief in such necessary unity makes it difficult to find 
good modern illustrated books—more difficult indeed than it 
would be to pick out some brilliant achievement in pictures 
and decorations. 

In recent books which I have seen there is more evidence 
of good all round craftsmanship than of spectacular talent in 
illustration. Such a book is the Limited Editions Club’s Ma- 
dame Bovary. The book is a neat compact octavo in semi- 
flexible covers, illustrated by Gunther Bohmer and printed 
in Zurich. The artist has provided numerous delicate water 
color sketches of a sort common in French books for many 
years—and hence appropriate to this great French romance 
—but not so usual with us. They are French in spirit as well 
as in form and have been exquisitely reproduced in full color. 
There is nothing new or outstanding about the pictures, but 
they conform to the type page and they are good in scale. 
They help to make a quiet, handy volume which by its unob- 
trusiveness might be passed by, but which should not be. 

Madame Bovary is a relatively expensive book, to be sure, 
but that has little to do with good illustration. Some compari- 
son in this respect may be made between two volumes with 
substantially similar illustrative treatment—An Almanac for 
Moderns by Donald Culross Peattie, also issued by the Limit- 
ed Editions Club, with wood engravings by Asa Cheffetz; 
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and Portrait of a Village by Francis Brett Young, with woot 
engravings by Joan Hassall. The former sells for four or fiv 
times as much as the latter, but the white-line engravings 01 
each are of similar technique and size. Of the two, Mr. Chef 
fetz’s pictures are more stylized and show a more finished an 
competent engraver, while Miss Hassall’s have a tendere 
feeling for landscape. It is unfortunate that the latter picture 
are printed by lithography, thereby depriving them of th 
firm printing impression which is so important an elemen 
in the appearance of wood engravings. 

An Almanac for Moderns has been printed with great car 
on suitable paper: it is regrettable that in the general run 0 
book work more care cannot be exercised in these two impor 
tant matters of paper and impression. A recent book, popula 
The Yearling, may be brought into the general picture at thi 
point. Its illustrations are in the form of line drawings servim 
as deep headbands, a formal but not unattractive arrange 
ment. They are good as drawings and as illustrations, bu 
some of their effectiveness is destroyed by indifferent press 
work. Perhaps it is too much to expect the modern printer t 
imitate the meticulous delicacy of the printing done for th 
old Century Magazine by De Vinne—but it is not too muel 
to ask the modern printer to know how superbly De Vinn 
printed wood engravings and line cuts, and to aim at some 
thing of that master’s perfection. 

A notable recent illustrated book, though rather tending t 
over-emphasis of illustration, is Hajji Baba of Ispahan, witl 
pictures and decorations by Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge, ane 
issued as a large book at the reasonable price of three fifty 
The book suggests a fantastic treatment, with oriental ca 
price, but the artist has held himself in hand. I like the lin 
drawings in black and white rather better than the colo 


pages. The latter too often seem to me somewhat muddled in 
(Continued on page 434 


Two decorations aboard the 
new Norwegian liner ‘‘Oslo- 
fjord.” Above is a painting 
by Per Krohg, ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night,” showing the Oslo 

_ Fjord, after which the ship 
is named, in the shadowless 
light of the midnight sun. 
Below is Axel Revold’s pic- 
ture depicting the meeting of 
Thomas and Edvarda, char- 
acters in Knut Hamsun’s 
**Pan’”’ 


A C ‘VW | \ / l] LT Y NEWS OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS 
AND OF THE SEVERAL ARTS 


Congress and the Arts openly or otherwise, supported the Memorial Commission has 


THE THIRD session of the Seventy-fifth Congress adjourned in led several observers to suspect that the structure is to be 


a rush last month, after having considered at least five meas- more a memorial to the late John Russell Pope (in whose 
ures directly affecting the arts. Two of these were passed, two _ office it was designed) than to Thomas Jefferson. 
died in House committees, another reached the floor only to Also passed was a bill authorizing the establishment of a 
be voted down with laughter. Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission “to make all pre- 
An appropriation of half million dollars to begin work on liminary investigations and to secure appropriate designs, by 
the much discussed memorial to Thomas Jefferson was car- competitions or otherwise, preferably by competition, for a 
ried through both Houses at the last minute as part of the _ building to be constructed on the site above described, said 
second deficiency bill. It was understood that the Thomas _ building to be so designed as to permit of future expansion, 
Jefferson Memorial Commission, its chairman, Representa- parking arrangements, and for landscaping its surroundings 
tive John J. Boylan, and its most active member, Fiske Kim- _... ” The Smithsonian Gallery of Art, furthermore, is to be 
ball of Philadelphia, would press strongly for quick erection of | under the guidance of the Smithsonian’s Regents, though it 
the domed Pantheon beside the railroad tracks in Potomac _ will have a Director of its own. The law stipulates that “It 
Park, Washington. A close examination of the forces which, _ shall be the policy of the Regents to maintain a worthy stand- 
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Monument by Carl Milles commemorating the landing of the earliest 
Swedish settlers in the New World. Unveiled at Wilmington, Delaware 


ard for the acceptance of art objects for exhibition in the 
Gallery, and to foster by public exhibitions from time to time 
in Washington, and other parts of the United States a growing 
appreciation of art both of past and contemporary time...” 
The Regents are authorized by law to solicit and receive funds 
from private sources to pay for building and equipping the 
Gallery. They may also accept “private donations of works 
of art and contributions of funds from private sources for 
purchases of works of art.” 

Representative Otha D. Wearin’s bill, which would have 
made it mandatory for designs of all important federal build- 
ings to be secured by open competition, died in a House 
committee. 

The Coffee-Pepper bill, which sought to establish a federal 
Bureau of Fine Arts also died in Committee early in the year. 
Its backers thereupon persuaded Representative William I. 


Sirovich to join forces with them and to present a new bill, 
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very different from those with which he has regaled Congress) 
for years. Representative Coffee supported the new bill, but) 
it was understood that Senator Pepper was drawing another) 
measure for the Senate. The new Sirovich bill, believed to be) 
the most workable so far drawn, was voted down uproariously| 
in the House toward the close of the session. 

While Representative Sirovich spoke elaborately in favor’ 
of his bill, an unnamed man in the gallery stopped him with a) 
question, only to be thrown out amid thunderous applause. 
As reported in the Washington Post, the Congressman had! 
just shouted: , 

** ‘Art is free; you can’t regiment art and literature!’ 

‘In a rich and resonant bellow, up spoke the red-faced! 
character (yesterday’s first citizen): 

***Why can’t you?’ ” 

He was then thrown out. At this juncture Representative 
Dewey Short, Missouri Republican, entered the debate. 

The Post goes on: “one arm curved languorously overhead, 
he assumed a graceful tiptoe ballet pose and shouted: 

**With 2,000,000 men out of work the WPA is spending 
money in my district hiring old maids to teach mothers how 
to pin diapers on babies!’ 

***Men love the Moonlight Sonata of Beethoven, the min- 
uets of Mozart, the scherzos of Chopin, but they can’t enjoy 
them on empty stomachs! I wouldn’t even like Verdi or Puc- 
cini with the seat out of my pants!’ Waltzing debonairly in 
the aisle, he whirled in a fluttering butterfly pose to demand: 

** ‘So now we teach toe-dancing to restore prosperity!” 

*Sirovich who had lauded the ‘frozen poetry’ of the Capi- 
tol’s architecture in multisyllabled phrases, was so crushed by 
the defeat of his bill that he voted both for and against it.” 

Be it noted that neither the Federal Arts Bill nor the ap- 
propriation to begin work on the Jefferson Memorial were 
given adequate consideration on their merits. An editorial in 
the Washington Herald is worth quoting in this connection: 
“When .. . Congress is asked to take action directly concern- 
ing the arts, the public, and especially the artists, await the 
results with an anxiety sharpened by unfortunate experience. 
Not often is the taste exhibited as bad as that of the Roman 
Pantheon about to be built in memory of Jefferson and the 
Bill of Rights; but the normal procedure of our lawmakers in 
relation to any esthetic problem displays a fundamental mis- 
understanding of its significance. 

“The gentleman from Missouri who spoke eloquently of 
the difficulty that attaches to an appreciation of the arts by 
those whose stomachs are empty and whose breeches are 
seatless, was not speaking of the American artists; but he 
described a large number of them. 

“Other lands protect their artists and musicians as creators 
and custodians of the nation’s culture . .. Has America no 


artistic patriotism?” 


Art in the Merchant Marine 


WHILE RECENT press descriptions of the new liners as “floating 
palaces of art’? would seem extravagant, the importance of 
the furnishing and decoration of a new passenger ship is not 
to be minimized. In many instances the finest talent of the 


4 : 
country is recruited and every effort made to reflect the best 


in native taste and culture. Certainly this was true of the 
French liner “Normandie” and of the more recent Dutch and 
Norwegian ships, the “Nieuw Amsterdam” and “‘Oslofjord.”’ 
So far, however, the United States has been curiously indif- 
ferent to the possibilities in this field, with the result that 
American artists and designers have had little opportunity to 
| show what they could do. Considering the success of competi- 
tions for the decoration of public and private buildings, efforts 
along the same lines for our forthcoming new passenger ship 
might bring some worthwhile results. 

Newest and in some respects most interesting example of 
ship decoration is to be found in the new Norwegian motor 
ship “Oslofjord.” Georg Eliassen, the architect, had charge 
of the general interior decoration, which was carried out by 
fourteen Norwegian artists and craftsmen, using wherever 
possible, native materials. For instance, for the main entrance 
to the Cabin Class, Per Krohg designed a large picture tapes- 
try which was woven by Sigrid Mohn, one of Norway’s lead- 
ing textile artists; and his Per Gynt designs for the Tourist 
Class Dining Salon have been executed almost entirely in 
native woods. The Oslo Home Industries Association, a group 
largely responsible for the present day revival of weaving in 
Norway, has contributed rugs and textiles designed by Else 
Poulsson; carpets have been woven from old Viking designs; 
and the wall covering for one of the rooms is in handblocked 
linen, designed and printed by Frederikka Nicolaysen. Two 
young ceramic artists, Tilla Hvalstad and Lilli Scheel, have 
decorated a large open fireplace in the Cabin Class Smoking 
Room and the adjoining bar is adorned with ceramic reliefs 
by Maja Refsum. 

Per Krohg’s main contribution is a large oil painting, de- 
picting the Oslo Fjord at midnight, with figures in white out- 
lined against a soft blue. Other paintings on the ship include 
Leif Erikson’s Discovery of America by Alf Rolfsen, Midnight 
Sun by Axel Revold and The Restaurationen, also by Revold, 
a mural which depicts a scene aboard Norway’s first immi- 


grant ship. 


Swedish Plymouth Rock 


THERE MAY be other works by Carl Milles more worthy of fan- 
fare than the monument unveiled in Wilmington on June 27, 
but none with more popular appeal. For it marks the landing 
place of the first Swedish settlers in America and is the gift of 
.the people of Sweden. Formal presentation was to have been 
made by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, but unfortunately he 
was taken ill at sea on his way to the ceremonies, and his son, 
Prince Bertil, acted in his stead. Swedish-Americans can lay 
claim to roots almost as deep as the New Englanders, since 
their ancestors reached these shores in 1638, just eighteen 
years after the Puritan Fathers. 

The monument which commemorates the event is an irreg- 
ular hexagonal shaft of black granite, some twenty-five feet 
high. At the summit is a replica of the ship “Kalmar Nyckel,” 
the Swedish Mayflower, resting on a stylized, ovoid-shaped 
wave. In the concave surfaces are reliefs depicting the early 
history of the colony. Among the figures represented are Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Swedish king who laid plans for an Amer- 
ican colony but did not live to see them realized; Axel Oxen- 
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stierna, his minister, who carried them out; and Queen Chris- 
tina, for whom Fort Christina, the first permanent colony in 
the New World, was named. 

The monument was first assembled and placed on public 
exhibition in Stockholm. It was then brought piecemeal across 
the Atlantic and reassembled here, much in the same way that 
the Statue of Liberty was set up in 1885. 

The choice of Carl Milles was a particularly happy one, for 
in addition to being Sweden’s outstanding sculptor, he is well 
known in America. He has been teaching at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art since 1929 and lately has established resi- 
dence in this country. He is represented here by such works as 
the Triton Fountain at the Art Institute of Chicago, Europa 
in the Worcester Art Museum, and Peace, a white onyx figure 
erected at the City Hall, St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1936. His 
famous Orpheus Fountain was unveiled in front of the Concert 
Hall in Stockholm, in August, 1936. Figures were reproduced 
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Louis Slobodkin’s model for a figure symbolizing Unity to adorn the 
U. S. Government Building at the New York Fair, runner-up in the 
competition conducted by the Section of Painting and Sculpture 


One detail of Ben Shahn’s mural in the Jersey Homesteads, Hights- 
town, N. J. Here immigrants are shown walking down a gangplank 
from Ellis Island, Einstein and Steinmetz among the rest of them 


in the January, 1937, issue of the Magazine and the head of 
Orpheus appeared on the cover. 

Incidentally, the last chance to see the exhibition of Swed- 
ish art, circulated in this country as part of the Tercentenary 


celebration, is at the Philadelphia Museum until July 14. 


Art Shows at New York Fair 


TO EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL, art editor of the New York Times, 
is going the gratitude of American painters, sculptors and 
printmakers for providing the forum in which they could make 
impressively articulate their wish for exhibition space at the 


gargantuan New York World’s Fair, 1939. 


William Glackens 
ON MAY 22, 1938, William J. Glackens died at the age of sixty- 


eight. Closely bound up with American art in its formative 
period, his place in its history is assured, his record an enviable 
one. 

Rereading Forbes Watson’s Note on William Glackens, 
which appeared in the November, 1937, issue of the Maga- 
zine, these words have special point: ‘For those who enjoy 
good painting, intrinsic color, a singing wonder in the artist’s 
vision, Glackens will always give special pleasure. He has 
painted a long time with sincerity, modesty, and unforced 
enjoyment. He is a good painter. And it is curious, looking 
back over history, how many such painters of pure enjoyment 


seem eventually to win their own particular places in the 
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history of art, while the noisier and more vulgar, after forcing 


amoment of aggressive success, pass into a consoling oblivion.” 


Award to Pare Lorentz 


THE HOLLYWOOD domination of the American scene is appar- 
ently not complete. Movie theatre operators have voted The 
River, written and directed by Pare Lorentz, produced by the 
U. S. Farm Security Administration, the best short dramatic 
motion picture of the year. Theatre owners and managers who 
read the trade journals published by Jay Emanuel Publica- 
tions each year respond to a poll asking for their choice of the 
best films in various categories. 

Our Portfolio for December, 1937, was devoted to The River. © 
Critical and popular acclaim have been showered on this docu- 
mentary film. It has been shown in over twenty-five hundred 
American theatres to audiences numbering millions. About 
June 1 the British public had two opportunities to see and hear 
it through the medium of television, under the auspices of the 
government-operated British Broadcasting Corporation. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System not long since on one 
of its Saturday evening Columbia Workshop programs pre- 
sented Pare Lorentz’s Ecce Homo, a radio version of the next 
documentary picture the government film unit hopes to make. 


Its theme is man and the machine. 


Harvard Degree for Edward Bruce 


THE DEGREE of Doctor of Arts was conferred upon Edward 
Bruce, Chief of the Section of Painting and Sculpture of the 
Treasury Department Procurement Division, at the com- 
mencement exercises at Harvard University on June 23. The 
citation was as follows: “‘A selfless artist who has organized 
the work of others that the beauty of our Federal buildings 
might be enhanced.” 

A short time ago Mr. Bruce received the Friedsam Medal 


in recognition of his distinguished services to American art. 


Mr. Boswell’s Good Suggestion 
ON His editorial page in the Art Digest for May 15 Peyton 
Boswell, Jr., makes an excellent suggestion. We quote excerpts: 

“The Federal Government having shown a sincere desire to 
encourage native American art through its relief projects and 
the Treasury Department commissions, could bring that pro- 
gram to a fruitful harvest by one single amendment to the tax 
structure: 

“Declare that all persons buying art by living Americans 
may deduct the full amount of the purchase from their income 
tax statement during the year of purchase. 

“While this would entail an immediate loss in Government 
revenue, indications are that the loss would be absorbed as the 
program materializes, and in the long run such a cultural ex- 
emption would prove the cheapest and most efficient type of 
art subsidy. And let us keep in mind the fact that both the 
Government and a majority of the art world seem agreed that 
under the present economic conditions an art subsidy is neces- 
sary. 

“It is my considered belief that such a cultural exemption 
would spur a wave of private buying of contemporary art 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars, and ‘prime’ 


the creative pump of many a discouraged artist. Since the 
artist and his dealer would continue to pay a personal income 
tax, just as they do today in a few scattered cases, this in- 
creased tax-bearing income would go far toward replacing 
the lost revenue. ... 

“Far transcending any monetary arguments is the fact that 
such a tax exemption would not be just another example of 
class legislation. It would be, in intent and in fact, an invest- 
ment in the cultural growth of the country, in its artistic heri- 
tage—the most permanent bequest one age can leave to those 
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that are to come.... 


Competition Results and Proposals 


HARRY POOLE CAMDEN of Parkersburg, West Virginia, won the 
sculpture competition for decoration of the U. S. Government 
Building at the New York World’s Fair. His design interprets 
Unity as a massive female figure offering protective shelter to 
a family group which stands at the base of the statue. Enlarged 
to a height of thirty-six feet, it will adorn the main facade of 
the Hall of Legislation. The commission also calls for the 
design and execution of a similar statue symbolizing Peace 
for the Hall of the Judiciary, an American eagle to be repeated 
over each doorway and for rectangular panels in relief. The 
sum of $10,000 is to be paid the designer. 

Runner-up in the competition was Louis Slobodkin of New 
York. His design for Unity, altogether different in conception 
and treatment, shows a young Lincoln carefully joining rails 
to make a sturdy fence. Mr. Slobodkin’s model is reproduced 
on page 423. 

On the heels of the sculpture competition the Treasury De- 
partment Section of Painting and Sculpture announced a na- 
tional competition, open to all American painters, for decora- 
tions in the same building. The sum of $10,000 will likewise 
be paid for the design and installation of two murals, one to 
adorn the Hall of Legislation, the other the Hall of the Judi- 
ciary. In keeping with the procedure adopted in every case 
by the Fair Commission, the artist himself will not execute 
the full-size murals on the walls. A contract for their execution 
will be let to competent painters (union members), who will 
work under the close supervision of the artist. 

For full particulars about the mural competition address 
Edward Bruce, Section of Painting and Sculpture, Treasury 
Department, Procurement Division, Washington, D. C. 


Sculptors Guild: Twice a Year 


THE SCULPTORS GUILD had such marked success with the open 
air show held this spring that it plans to present two exhibi- 
tions a year. An autumn showing will be held indoors, the 
spring event, as this year, out-of-doors. An attendance of 
forty thousand for the first membership exhibit indicates how 
interested the American public is in the work of her own 
sculptors. Apparently all the public needed was a chance. 
The executive board of the Guild is composed as follows: 
Sonia Gordon Brown, Aaron J. Goodleman, Chaim Gross, 
Minna R. Harkavy, Milton Horn, Berta Margoulies, Con- 
cetta Scaravaglione, Warren Wheelock and William Zorach. 


Anita Wechsler is the treasurer. 


al 


Roberto Oderisi, XVI century Neapolitan, painted this “Pieta with 
Symbols of the Passion” recently given by Grenville L. Winthrop to the 
Fogg Art Museum, where a dominant interest is Italian painting 


Federation Convention No. 29 


MEMBERS AND delegates from twenty-five states and from Can- 
ada came together to discuss vital art topics at the twenty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the American Federation of Arts 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, May 23, 24, 25. 

At the first session on the morning of the 23rd the New 
York and San Francisco fairs were considered. Robert D. 
Kohn, Chairman, Committee on Theme, Board of Design of 
the New York fair, presided. For good measure he also spoke 
about several aspects of his work. He was followed by Stephen 
F. Voorhees, Chairman of the Board of Design for the same 
exposition, who outlined the function of the body and told of 
its efforts to bring the fair itself into accord with the now 
famous slogan about “the world of tomorrow.” 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of the San Francis- 
co Museum of Art, and a member of the committee which 
governs the art policies of the Golden Gate Exposition, de- 
scribed the plan and architecture of the island setting and the 
scope of the art exhibitions, relatively more important than 
those planned for the New York fair. Philip N. Youtz, a con- 
sultant for the San Francisco fair and, of course, President of 


the Federation, disclosed the educational possibilities of his 
(Continued on page 428) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ARP 


Mexican Buildings 

The New Architecture in Mexico. By Esther Born. The Architectural Rec- 
ord. William Morrow & Co. New York, 1937. Price $3.50. 
IN SPITE of its excessive price you ought to study this book 
before your Mexican trip, for there is more to see in Mexico 
than mural painting. There is architecture. And one’s princi- 
pal regret is that with all the handsome frescoes, the hand- 
some frescoes are not in the handsome buildings but in one or 
another of the architectural monstrosities with which our 
southern neighbors are also cursed. Mrs. Born has done a 
thorough and conscientious job of documentation and intelli- 
gent arrangement of the architectural part of this book, and 
her photographs are superb. There are crisp supplementary 
essays by Prof. Justino Fernandez on mural painting, sculp- 
ture and the arts, full of useful information and significant 
insights, making the volume the most complete and advanced 
source on contemporary Mexican culture in the English 
language. 

Altogether modern architecture in Mexico is distinctive 
rather than international: full of vitality, strength and direc- 
tion, but not yet confident, secure, finished or marked by ex- 
cellence and precision of workmanship in its execution. The 
programs are often more exciting than the buildings them- 
selves, but the general level of design is surprisingly high. Yet 
with the exception of Juan O’Gorman, the modern architects 
of Mexico still lack the engineering brilliance and the clearness 
of style that characterizes the best architecture even in the 
United States. Their work has what I can only describe as a 
Belgian lack of clarity. 

The history of modern architecture in Mexico, on this evi- 
dence, demonstrates anew the truth that new building is in- 
evitably joined to new social purposes and the new types of 
buildings they call into being. Here is the real frontier of ar- 
chitecture, in life, not on the drafting board.—F. 4. GUTHEIM. 


Yankee Guides 


Connecticut. A Guide to its Roads, Lore and People. By Federal Writers 
Project. 33 + 594 pp. 64 plates. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston, 1938. 
Price $2.50. 

Maine. A Guide “Down East.” By Federal Writers Project. 23 + 476 pp. 
64 plates. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston, 1937. Price $2.50. 

Massachusetts. A Guide to its Places and People. By Federal Writers Proj- 
ect. 36 + 675 pp. 64 plates. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston, 1937. 
Price $2.50. 

New Hampshire. A Guide to the Granite State. By Federal Writers Project. 
29 +559 pp. 64 plates. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston, 1938. Price $2.50. 

Rhode Island. A Guide to the Smallest State. By Federal Writers Project. 
26 +500 pp. 72 plates. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston, 1937. Price $2.50. 

Vermont. A Guide to the Green Mountain State. By Federal Writers Proj- 
ect. 21 + 392 pp. 64 plates. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Boston, 1937. 
Price $2.50. 


WITH NEW ENGLAND’S summer season nearing its height a re- 
minder of the six guides to the New England States is in order. 
They were prepared by the Federal Writers Project and have 
been issued during the past few months. 

By now the series has been received with enthusiasm by the 
critics; more important, a lot of the books are probably in use. 
They are, first of all, workable guides, the suggested tours 
completer than any I have ever seen. They have ample back- 
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ground material, including art and architecture, so that to 
cover New England under the guidance of these books would 


be to know it thoroughly indeed. This may seem like over- 


whelming praise, but a careful perusal of the pages in each ~ 


guide which apply to localities with which I am familiar are 


much more than satisfactory. Some of the writing is extra- | 
ordinarily good; for example, the first paragraph on Deerfield, ¥} 
Massachusetts, ends: “It is, and will probably always remain, ; 


the perfect and beautiful statement of the tragic and creative — 


moment when one civilization is destroyed by: another. And 
the wonderful ghostliness of this mile-long ‘Street’ of grave 


and ancient houses, the strange air of unreality which hangs © 


over it, arises precisely from the fact that the little town is 


really saying two things at once. It is saying, “I dared to be 
beautiful even in the shadow of the wilderness’; but it is also | 
saying, ‘And the wilderness haunts me, the ghosts of a slain | 
race are in my doorways and clapboards, like a kind of death.’ ”” — 

Although you may not expect that kind of interpretation in 


a guidebook, it is very welcome there. Against such a back- 


ground the population figures and road mileages assume a ~ 
proper place of unobtrusive usefulness. Moreover, the back- — 
ground is not given solely in words, for each guide has from — 


sixty-four to seventy-two pages of illustrations, mostly repro- — 


duced from first-class photographs. 


The volumes are small enough to be usable either on foot | 


or in an automobile—an advantage not shared by the Proj- — 


ect’s first published tome about the national Capital. All in 


all, the books are a boon to the traveler who wants to know } 


the country he passes through.—F. A. W., JR. 


But Is It Art? 


Christ and the Fine Arts. By Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harper_& Brothers. | 


New York, 1938. 8 + 763 pp. 89 plates. Price $3.95. 
EARNESTNESS, a high-sounding purpose and industriousness 
do not succeed in making Cynthia Pearl Maus’ volume re- 
warding. It may have been a good idea to assemble in its 
pages pictures, poems and stories which have some indeter- 
minable bearing on the life of Jesus Christ. But copiousness 
should have been well tempered with discrimination, a quality 


apparently undeveloped in this author. The few good things 


are so cluttered up with the bad that the book is worse than | 


worthless. 


Our chief concern is with the pictures. They range all the 


way from bad reproductions of work by Veronese, Rubens, | 


Leonardo, Diirer and Raphael, down through the second- 
raters to the sheer incompetents. At times one is grateful for 
the bad reproductions; they spare the eyes. 

Poetry is out of the Magazine’s field but future readers of 


the book (if any) might like a warning as to what they will 


find. Here is an example: the familiar quatrain which starts 
*“Where did you come from, Baby dear?’ is quoted by the 


author in her interpretation of an, thank heavens, anonymous 


picture entitled 4 Modern Midnight Madonna (ec. 1910) which 
shows the head and shoulders of a young mother with her 


infant. They are vignetted against a light background, like the 
(Continued on page 428) 
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(Continued from page 426) 
pretty girls who once adorned candy boxes. Human interest 


of a kind the picture may have, but it totally lacks the authen- 
tic verity of art. That is probably the author’s weakest mo- 
ment, but it is shocking that a book with an impressive title 


was allowed to sink so low.—F. A. W., JR. 


Zorach Monograph 


The Sculpture of William Zorach. By Paul S. Wingert. 82 pp. 50 plates. 
Pitman Publishing Co. New York, 1938. Price $3.00. 


WILLIAM ZORACH certainly merits a monograph, not only be- 
cause of his standing as a sculptor, but because of his influence 
on a still younger generation. Not so many years ago Zorach 
was one of the “‘young radicals” who believed in direct carv- 
ing by the artist as a way to eliminate the lifeless and spurious 
aspects of the academic sculpture factories. His battle has 
been won, even though some of the sculpture factories still 
flourish under the names of respectable, official practitioners. 
Zorach’s battle is won and now is a good time to find out how 


he won it. 


Buried in Professor Wingert’s rather wordy pages lies the 
story. The fifty half-tone plates, even though of inferior qual- 
ity, point it up. The author has been nothing if not thorough: 
the book contains a Foreword, an Introduction, a Biograph- 
ical Account, a section devoted to Chronological Development 
and Analysis, another given over to Interpretation and Style, 
Excerpts from his Writings, a Catalogue Raisonné, 1917-37, 
a Bibliography and a list of Principal Exhibitions. The facts 
are all there and there are plenty of interpretations to keep 
the book from seeming unduly skeletal. 

Professor Wingert sums up his opinion of Zorach in a sen- 
tence: “The sculpture of Zorach represents that perfect fusion 
of material with subject matter—stone become life, and life 
rendered in the permanent qualities of stone.” Naturally, if 
the author had not felt so strongly about his subject we should 
not have his monograph. And we are very grateful for it, even 
while we wish it had been better printed on whiter paper. 

—F. A. W., JR. 


ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 425) 


exposition’s pan-Pacific theme. He ended by extending a cor- 
dial invitation to everyone present, including the officials of 
the New York rival, to come to San Francisco next year. 

With James C. Boudreau of Pratt Institute presiding, the 
second session (on the afternoon of the first day) discussed the 
new profession of the industrial designer. Mr. Boudreau spoke 
himself, from the vantage point of one who is outstanding in 
the educational field. Alexander Kostellow, who teaches paint- 
ing and industrial design at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
recounted another teacher’s views. Eugene Schoen, architect 
and designer, brought his audience the knowledge gained from 
actual experience in the field. An article based on Mr. Schoen’s 
speech at this session will appear in our August issue. 

In the light of the surprising number of art broadcasts given 
in recent years without benefit of direct visual presentation, 
the possibilities inherent in television were of very real inter- 
est to the members and delegates at the convention. C. S. 
Marsh, Vice-President of the American Council on Education, 
who has been active in educational broadcasting, presided at 
the morning session devoted to radio, television and art, on the 
second day. C. W. Farrier, Television Coordinator of the 
National Broadcasting Company, described in simple terms 
the mechanism of television, and pointed to its great potential 
usefulness, when perfected, as an instrument in popular art 
education. Dr. Bernard Myers, a member of the Department 
of Fine Arts of New York University, first outlined what had 
been done in sightless broadcasting, then went on to discuss 
the probable difficulties of preparing good television programs 
in the art field. But he felt that the possibilities for getting 


good results were tremendous. 
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On the same afternoon there was a session devoted to the 
topie “Art Education: Unity or Chaos?” which included re- 
ports which showed what different approaches are used from 
the cradle to the age of elderly leisure. Leslie Cheek, Jr., chair- 
man of the Department of Fine Arts at the College of William 
and Mary, presided. (Readers will recall Mr. Cheek’s article in 
the Magazine for March, 1938.) Boris Blai of the Elkins 
School of Fine Arts, Temple University, Philadelphia, spoke 
about art education and the young child. Thomas Folds, Art 
Director at Phillips Exeter Academy, outlined the work of his 
department at the secondary school level, showing impressive 
examples of student work. Mr. Cheek discussed his activity at 
Williamsburg. He was followed by E. M. Benson, who has 
conducted a stimulating series of exhibitions and lectures at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, talked of the technics of 
presentation he has evolved to catch the eye and hold the at- 
tention of the adult audience. Mr. Benson’s numerous articles 
setting forth his “forms of art” ideas, based on comparison 
and contrast of art works of various cultures are familiar to 
readers of the Magazine for the past four or five years. 

On the third morning was held an open forum to discuss 
“An Ideal Federal Arts Bill.”” The American art world has 
been much agitated by this topic during the past season and, 
as reported elsewhere this month, two bills for the establish- 
ment of a federal bureau of fine arts have failed to come through 
the Congressional mill. At the time of the Convention, how- 
ever, the Sirovich version of the Coffee-Pepper Bill still looked 
alive. Among those who had most to say were Arthur Emp- 
tage, National Executive Secretary of the American Artists 


Congress, who spoke for that organization, expressing its 
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wholehearted backing of the Coffee-Pepper Bill; George Bid- 
dle, painter, who urged consideration of the matter in relation 
to political and administrative realities; and Henry White 
Taylor, editor of the Philadelphia Art News, painter and chief 
backer of a bill drawn to avoid the pitfalls of the original 
Coffee-Pepper Bill. There was lively give-and-take from many 
parts of the floor. The general feeling of the meeting seemed 
to be that any such legislation would be of dubious value. 
This, of course, expressed the view of art teachers and art 
organization executives from all sections of the country, rather 
than that of the artists. 

That afternoon came the annual business meeting of the 
Federation. The President, the Director and members of the 
staff reported on the year’s work and the new Trustees, nomi- 
nated by the committee elected on the first day, were elected. 
The Board of Trustees and Officers as of May 26 are printed 
on page 386 of this issue. Newly elected members of the Board 
are as follows: Gilmore D. Clarke, Anne Morgan, Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich and Lawrence M. C. Smith. 

As has become the custom at Federation conventions those 
attending were entertained in the beautiful gardens at Dum- 
barton Oaks by the Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. This 
year the reception occurred on the afternoon of the first day. 
On the next afternoon Mr. and Mrs. George Maurice Morris 
entertained delegates and members in their house, built in 
Danvers, Massachusetts, in the seventeenth century and mov- 
ed to Washington piecemeal only after nearby antiquarian 
societies proved unable to raise money to preserve it. On that 
evening Mr. George Hewitt Myers arranged to have the Tex- 
tile Museum of the District of Columbia, of which he is Direc- 
tor, opened for Federation visitors. 

The final banquet on the last evening was particularly nota- 
ble this year. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, presided. He introduced, as 
guest of honor, Count René de Saint-Quentin, French Am- 
bassador to the United States, and, as concluding speaker, 
William M. Milliken, Director of the Cleveland Museum of 

Art. Mr. Milliken took as his subject the Past, the Present 
and the Future of the Federation, remarked on its useful early 
years, the increasing job it has to do and the present need for 
an administrative “belt-tightening”’ if its future is to measure 


up to its past. 


Wheaton Prize Winners Shown 


SIXTEEN OF the architectural designs submitted in the Whea- 
ton College art center competition will be shown at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York City until after Labor Day. 
- The competition, it will be remembered, was conducted by the 
Museum of Modern Art in cooperation with the Architectural 
Forum. It was won by Richard M. Bennett, thirty-one, and 
~ Caleb Hornbostel, thirty-three, both employed as architec- 
tural draftsmen in New York City. Hornbostel, who had a 
private practice and sixteen houses to his credit before the 
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Among the outstanding painters who have 
submitted water colors to the First St. Louis, 
Missouri, Showing, Nov. 1-7, 1938, is 
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FROM MY WINDOW BylEMned Fieve 


ERNEST FIENE, whose most recent Art Institute 
of Chicago $500 Prize Painting ‘‘Frosty Morning" 
was acquired by the City Art Museum, St. Louis, 
Mo., is also noted for his water colors. He is repre- 
sented in some of America’s greatest Museums, 
among them the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Whitney Museum, etc. Mr. 
Fiene is enthusiastic about the Aqua-Chromatic Ex- 
hibition. . 


In connection with his use of our artists’ ma- 
terial, he says: ‘My most recent murals have 
proven the superior excellence of the Grum- 
bacher line of artists’ material.” 


e 
A group of Mr. Fiene’s murals are to be in- 


stalled in Washington, D. C., this month, to be 
followed by a larger private mural commission. 


@ 
A few copies of an interesting article repro- 


ducing in full color noted artists’ original pal- 
ettes are available free. Write to 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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recession, is the son of Henry Hornbostel, who produced the 
winning plan for the Carnegie Institute of Technology when 
he also was thirty-three. Bennett lectures on architecture at 
Vassar College and Columbia University. 

The jury was frankly dissatisfied with the elevations of the 
prize winners, but considered that the competition was held 
primarily for selection of an architect rather than a design to 


be built, and favored the plans which showed the best under- 
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Richard Bennett and Caleb Hornbostel are the proud winners of the 
famous Wheaton College Art Center competition. Photograph by 
Soichi Sunami, courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art 


standing of the problems involved and gave proof of the de- 
signers’ ability to solve them. Prime considerations were the 
use of the site (the winning design is so arranged that little 
grading will be needed and only one tree will have to be cut); 
suitability in size and character to a small college in a rural 
community; relationship of the various units to each other; 
and the ease of circulation and control. The winners have 
worked out an ingenious and economical arrangement com- 
bining under one roof the requirements of the departments 
of music, art, drama and the dance. 

The other designs exhibited are those of Walter Gropius 
and Marcel Breuer, of Cambridge, Mass., second prize win- 
ners; Paul Wiener, John W. Stedman, Jr., and Pierce Bezy, of 
New York, third prize winners; Alexis Dukelsky, of New 
York, fourth prize winner; and Percival Goodman, New York, 
Lyndon and Smith, Detroit, and Eero Saarinen, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, fifth prize winners. Also included are designs 
which received honorable mention submitted by Robert Green 
and Gordon Bunshaft, New York; Robert T. Handren, New 
York; Carter Edmund Hewitt, Peoria, Illinois; George Howe, 
Philadelphia; Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles; G. Holmes 
Perkins and Frances W. Hartwell, Boston; and John B. Rod- 
gers, William T. Priestley, Jr., and Carl F. Brauer, New York. 
In addition, two other sets of plans are exhibited: those of 
Oscar Stonorov, Rudolf Mock and Louis Kahn, Philadelphia; 
and William Leseaze, New York. 
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Phelan Scholarship 


THE THIRD award of the Phelan Traveling Scholarship was 
won by Miss Una McCann, a twenty-five-year-old painter, 
whose major interest is in fresco. Anxious to gain a thorough 
knowledge of this medium, she will visit the famous frescoes 
in Europe and very probably study under some master there. 

The Phelan award of $2,000 is limited to students of the 
California School of Fine Arts, who have completed two years 
of consecutive study. They must be under thirty years of age. 
Provision for this scholarship was made under the terms of the 
will of the late Senator James D. Phelan. 

Miss McCann has studied under Lee Randolph, Maurice 
Sterne, Ralph Stackpole, Ray Bertrand and Victor Arnautoff. 
During her elementary school years she sketched the Italian 
fishermen at Monterey. In 1936 the San Francisco Museum 
of Art exhibited her drawings of the Oakland Bay and Golden 
Gate Bridges. For over a year she devoted her time to render- 
ing all the operations which went into the construction of 
these structures and her hundreds of sketches are the only 
visual record of the bridges in the making. She has already 
received two other scholarships—one from her high school for 


one term of art study, the other the Anne Bremer Memorial 


Scholarship at the California School of Fine Arts. 


Una McCann, winner of this year’s Phelan Scholarship will go 

from San Francisco to Europe to learn all she can about the 
great old frescoes. Only artists under thirty who have studied two 
consecutive years at the California School of Fine Arts are eligi- 
ble for the $2,000 traveling scholarship provided for in the will of 
Senator James D. Phelan 


Just Plain Wrong 


LAST MONTH in introducing Carlos Merida we stated mistaken- 
| ly that Senor Merida belongs to Mexico’s younger generation 
) of artists. He belongs to the mature generation of Orozco and 


| Rivera. Apologies to all concerned. 


Burlington French Issue 


| THE JUNE number of the Burlington Magazine is devoted to 
French art of the nineteenth century. The lead article, ‘‘ Nine- 
) teenth-Century French Portraiture” by Douglas Lord is fol- 
lowed with “Jacques-Louis David and the Ducreux Family” 
by D. S. MacColl, “Individualism and Collectivism in French 
Nineteenth-Century Art” by Michel Florisoone, ‘“‘Camille 
) Pissarro: His Work and Influence” by John Rewald, “Degas 
as Seen in American Collections” by Agnes Mongan and “Five 
| Sketches by Henri Rousseau” by Ingeborg Eichmann. 

An editorial foreword points out that thirty-five years ago 
| when the Burlington was founded “the art to which this spe- 
| cial issue is in the main devoted was toa large extent unknown 
| to the general public in this country, or if known, was con- 
| sistently despised.” The gradual acceptance of the impression- 
| ists and post-impressionists was really led by Roger Fry, long 
| editor of the Burlington. The National Gallery, Millbank, did 
not venture to acquire a Cézanne until 1926, a fact which 


makes the Metropolitan Museum seem unwontedly sprightly. 


“Where is Modern Now?”’ 


IN ITS June number the Architectural Forum asks that ques- 
tion and answers it. To those who believe in the reasonable- 
ness of functional design it will be comforting to know that 


for many kinds of building the trend is toward modern. 


LETTERS 


More on the Landscape Axis 


To the Editor: 
It is good to find a member of the ancient and honorable 


landscape profession sufficiently stirred to pen a comment 
upon my article. If I reply in turn, it is to keep the pot boiling 
and clarify a few of my ideas which may be misconstrued. 

We cannot have our cake and eat it too. We cannot go for- 
ward looking backward. There has not been a new idea con- 
tributed to the theory of landscape design since one Kent 
leaped the garden wall some years back in England, and dis- 
covered that all nature was a garden. 

Tradition which does not grow and change with its times 
is no longer tradition, but archeology. The latter may be nice 
work if you like it, but it has little to do with that state of 
flux, change and development which we call life. 

The axis is an arbitrary, preconceived “design principle” 
which is completely irrelevant to the individual conditions of 
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any specific design problem. Each specific design problem con- 
tains within itself the nucleus of the form of its solution. There 
is no more reason for forcing any landscape problem to fit 
itself into a preconceived axial system or parti, than for forc- 
ing the varied functions of a building to fit behind a symmet- 
rically ordered facade. The fact that a center line can be found 
in any simple shape gives no justification for making those 
center lines dominate the scheme. People live and are active 
in volumes of space, not on one-dimensional center lines of 
two-dimensional areas. The axis is a crutch. Le Notre carried 
axial design to its peak at Versailles: it has been turned out by 
the yard ever since. To say that we cannot control circulation 
without an axis is to confess a complete lack of imagination. 
If people like plans easy to comprehend and remember, whence 
the popularity of the Olmsteadian wiggle? 

One does not expect to find a living-room symmetrically 
arranged about a “terminating feature,” why then a garden? 
Is there so much difference between roofed and unroofed space? 
Architectural and landscape design are both primarily inter- 
ested in a pleasant and workable arrangement of three-dimen- 
sional space as a setting for human activity. Structure favors 
cubical forms in architecture, but landscape design is only 
incidentally structural. 

Generalization is dangerous: the axis is itself a generalized 
principle which has lost contact with the problems it attempts 
to solve. The twentieth-century mind will approach specific 
problems with no preconceived ideas as to form, only the 
desire to help them evolve their own design forms. 

There is no particular reason why people should be forced 
or coerced into seeing a view from any one point on a terrace. 
The human eye is willfully motile; you cannot bind it to one 
line of sight. The very fact that the diagonal view across an 
axial composition is usually the most interesting is a proof of 
its fundamental fallacy. 

Mention of controlling the composition indicates an erro- 
neous concept of landscape design as setting up two-dimen- 
sional pictures to be looked at, rather an arrangement of 
three-dimensional space to be in. If landscape design is a 
three-dimensional spatial arrangement, and if several units 
are to be related, they must be related three-dimensionally, 
not by one-dimensional axes. Most of us still have our appen- 
dices, but we do not recognize our friends by the contours of 
that obsolete organ. The axis is an obsolete form which was 
developed by a different society in a different age and locality. 
Why, then, for us? 

There is no one particularly beautiful form, nor is there any 
particular virtue in either simplification or complication. The 
Beaux-Arts designer thinks first of form; the modern designer 
thinks of materials, space and existing conditions. My pub- 
lished sketch was a school problem over whose conditions I 
had no control. The fact that I happened to evolve a spiral 
form at the time places no premium upon that form. 

My use of the word abstraction was perhaps unfortunate. 


However I did not intend to suggest it as an antidote, merely 
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as a possible thought process. The arts are fundamentally one} 
if they are to progress they must study each others’ work. The 
abstract painting or sculpture can be completely divorced 
from visual reality; in that sense there could be no abstracl 
garden. However, we can consider plants, rocks, contours as 
three-dimensional forms, stripping them of associations in our 
search for their best expression in use. It might be said that an 
orchard is an abstraction of a forest, terraces of contours, and 
so on. That is, forms from which we derive inspiration must be 
so transmuted through our minds as to transcend mere copy- 
ing. The Japanese garden is far more an abstraction of nature 
than a copy of it. Nor is “unrestricted foliage” inconsistent 
with an orderly arrangement of material, even in straight 
lines. Formal vs. informal is a sham conflict; there is only good 
form and bad form. ; | 

Enough for now. A more extended and lucid discussion of 
these points will be found in an excellent article by Mr. J ames 
C. Rose, which is to appear in an early issue of Pencil Points. 
I recommend its perusal. 

Is there a rebuttal? 


GARRETT ECKBO. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Eckbo’s letter replies to a letter from Lawrence A. Ener- 
sen published in the June issue (p. 370) in which exception was 
taken to some of points made in Mr. Eckbo’s April article, 
“Sculpture and Landscape Design” (p. 302). Do other members 
of “the ancient and honorable landscape profession” have any- 
thing to add or detract from this discussion?—EDITOR. i 


A Word for Program Builders 
To the Editor: 


The interesting interview with Mr. Eugene Ormandy in ai 
recent issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART raises certain questions— 
old, yet ever new—upon which music lovers who support sym- 
phony orchestras and chamber music groups very seldom have 
a chance to express themselves. A magazine of the fine arts is 
the appropriate forum for the discussion of the questions 
which the lay public would like to see handled with some ap- 


preciation of its reactions to the policies of conductors and 


i 


program builders. J 


The present writer is a retired newspaper man who has do 


musical and dramatic criticism, book-reviewing and editorial 


writing. But he has also attended hundreds of concerts as 
simple, receptive, eager auditor, and has talked with scores of 
other such auditors. There is considerable dissatisfaction 01 
the auditors’ side of the footlights, especially with the wa 
programs are generally made for their supposed edification 
and enjoyment. 

Few conductors seem to be as conscientious and as anxio 
to do the right and artistic thing as Mr. Ormandy is, judging 
by his candid remarks to your interviewer. The great majorit} 


of symphonic programs are either too monotonous or else t 


miscellaneous and too scrappy. Program-making is a fine art. 
The program should have a beginning, a middle and an end. 
[t should not be too hackneyed, and should not “play safe.” 
The best compositions pall after a time, and novelties should 
ve diligently sought and performed. Excellent music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries would be “new” to con- 
temporary music lovers. Mr. Alfred Wallenstein has set a 
splendid example to conductors in his radio series on the 
Newark Station W O R. What a pleasure it is to tune in on 
his quality programs! 

) This cannot be said of the majority of the symphonic pro- 
L ams in New York, or Chicago, or Boston. The same works 
are played ad nauseam. They become a weariness to the soul 
jand an irritation to the flesh. Some gifted composers are total- 
ly neglected—Bruckner, Mahler, Reger, Schreker, Miaskow- 
sky are examples. Three or four of Sibelius’ seven symphonies 
are seldom played. 

The average conductor needs a little courage and a little 
ronfidence in the good sense of his audiences. Von Biilow dis- 
played courage and sense when, for instance, he put a new, 
complex and serious symphony twice on the same program. 
That was a splendid idea. The second hearing opened the ears 
and minds of the auditors to beauties the first hearing could 
not, in the nature of things, sufficiently reveal. 
| As Mr. Ormandy says, we need color, variety, contrast and 


depth in our symphony programs. Passionate and eloquent 


conducting is not enough; Toscanini reads every composition 
superbly, but his programs are conventional, poor and some- 
times bizarre. Radio is a marvelous gift to the art of music, 
but mediocre, dull and overfamiliar programs will repel, not 
attract, new hosts of potential lovers of music. Messrs. Di- 
rectors, be bold, adventurous, generous to new talent, indus- 
trious, and the audiences will bless you. Give them thrills. 
Make music vital, exciting, fascinating. 

VICTOR S. YARROS. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


EARLIEST WOODCUT OF AMERICANS 
(Continued from page 410) 


The scene is an exciting one, for apparently a cannibalistic 
feast is in preparation. The German designers were not at all 
averse to the sensational theme, in fact they seemed to favor 
it. The Augsburg books depict most intemperately the vicis- 
situdes of martyrs, decapitations, dismemberments, roastings, 
boilings in oil and hangings. The knife, the arrow, the saw, the 
ax are no idle properties in these hair-raising thrillers. If books 
on the Crusades, the Bible, romances provided generously 
material for such gruesome exploitation, there among the sav- 
ages and strange inhabitants of the New World was a new 


source. 
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The woodcut seems more decorative than realistic whe . 
compared with the copper plates executed by Theodorus dé 
Bry. The latter had been made from pictures painted directly 
from life by John With, who accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh 
on his expedition to America. De Bry had also made plates on 
the sketches by Jacques Le Moyne who, too, had drawn frong 
life when he accompanied an expedition to Florida. Observa: 
tion of racial traits was not as keen and scientific then as 1 
would be today, yet there is something informing, amusing 
and harrowing in these descriptive series with portrayals 01 
mutilations, death and cannibalism: as well as more civilizec 
activities in collective life, including festivals, hunting, heal’ 


ing the sick (the methods are savage), tilling and planting) 


ILLUSTRATE DIB OOK. 
(Continued from page 420) 


effect. I suspect that the original drawings may have been too 
large for the necessary reduction in size for the printed page, 
and that paintings which looked all right in the large, lose 
their value in the small. There are some good pictorial initial 
letters and the book is an example of the rather ornate story 
book. 

The illustrative work of the average book on the bookshop 
counter is not, unfortunately, very distinctive. Old Williams- 
burg and Her Neighbors, for instance, illustrated by the author, 
suggests the sort of pleasant, agreeable sketches which in a 
more leisurely day any gentleman making the Grand Tout 
ought to be able to make as souvenirs of his experiences. They 
are hardly satisfactory as a record of that amazing experiment 
in rejuvenation which is Williamsburg today. The insignifi- 
cant little drawings for Blow for a Landing merely emphasize 
a lost opportunity; they are typical of a timidity in illustra. 
tion which is comparable to the tentative way in which artists 
and printers make use of ornament. 

There is a current notion that the best work in illustration 
is being done for children’s books, but a cursory examination 
of a good many “juveniles” makes me suspect that this is am 
erroneous idea. Sweet little lambs, or cunning tigers, or boune 
ing dogs, or comic-strip-pictures-with-a-high-school-educa 
tion do not measure up to the standard which we ought to set 
for children’s books. An exception to the usual sentimenta 
run of such work is shown in Popo’s Miracle, illustrated by 
Howard Simon. It is honest, serious work. In his use of coloi 
the artist has shown good sense in using his colors to empha 
size masses, making for a clear and definite impression; he has 
happily avoided that “muddled” effect of which I have al 
ready spoken. Another interesting book, though not quit 
so good, I think, is It’s Perfectly True and Other Stories, illus 
trated by Richard Bennett. The book is a translation of the 
fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen, and Mr. Bennett ha: 


given his pictures an atmosphere and character which seem— 


at least to one who has never been in Denmark—to have a 


Scandinavian twist. But these are honest, genuine works 


) which take no advantage of their youthful spectators! 
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MUSIC IN AMERICA 
(Continued from page 411) 


} drives started, of course, before we individually came into the 
| situation. But our own actions are to a very large extent 
| framed and expressed in terms of these drives. We should, 


| therefore, give them some attention here. 


Besides viewing music in America as a complex of tradi- 


| tions and of repertoires, it is of the highest importance to view 
| itasa complex of idioms. For it is as an idiom that the musi- 
} cian or his hearers actually employ either folk or academic or 
: popular music. Unfortunately, understanding or familiarity 
| with one idiom—as with one language or dialect—tends to 
| create hostility toward the others. This applies also to the 
| ranges of content normally communicated by the respective 


| idioms. The academic professional only too often not only 


dislikes the sound of the traditional ballad-singing or fiddling, 


but he dislikes its content, and vice versa. In a period of high- 


| pressure economic, social and political adjustment, such as 


that in America during the last hundred years, these preju- 
dices and loyalties are only too prone to consolidate in drives 


which seek the annihilation of that which is unfamiliar or 


‘uncongenial. Thus, before 1850, European-trained profession- 


als and wealthy amateurs who had traveled in Europe, initia- 
ted a drive to “make America musical.” They virtually cam- 
paigned for “good”’ music and against the terrible, crude folk 
and popular music that had taken firm root here. Disciples of 
this gospel are still fairly firmly entrenched in certain institu. 
tions. Their ascendancy is weakening. 

Backed by an increasing commercial organization, popular 
music eventually rose to a position where it could challenge 
this gospel. For a while, after the world war, the balance hung 
in doubt. But the younger composers, both in Europe and in 


America, were in a jam. There were so many masterpieces left 
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over from the past, so many conservative boards of trustees 
to encourage their continued performance, that a potential 
audience was denied the living composers. The efforts to win 
that audience followed the time-honored tradition of daring 
experiment; but to no avail. The trustees instinctively felt the 
subversive influence of “‘modern’”’ music—and the jazz boys 
ran off with fantastic pecuniary rewards. So the advance 
guard went over to jazz. At first, this took the form of an 
interest in technical matters. Later, it was realized that the 


success of jazz was not all technical innovation, but largely 


due to a borrowing of folk stuff. Meanwhile, in its feverish- 


search for more and more novelty (for which stunning profits 
were always in view) popular music began to copy increasing- 
ly from the books of the capitulating high-brows. So—a jazz 
symphony sounded almost exactly like symphonic jazz. 

Driving out into the rural districts, where the old time folk 
music had gone its quiet way only moderately hushed by the 
great to-do in the towns, these twin agents of urbanization 
have penetrated almost every cranny of the country. Like 
many people still very unsure of themselves, they have been 
very aggressive. They have blatantly or insidiously disre- 
garded the sanctity of the lonely cabin, the slap-sided little 
wilderness church and the village hall where the square dances 
have been held in unbroken continuity for many decades. 
Musicians of all kinds, folk-lorists, antiquarians, gentle old 
ladies, sentimental young people, sharp-eared scouts for radio 
stations and phonograph companies, have done not a little 
combing of the countryside for material for books, lectures, 
hill-billy hours and themes for symphonies. 

Without any formal organization, therefore, the folk music 
has met the patronized drive of academic music and the com- 
mercialized drive of popular music with a drive of its own— 
a surprisingly well-rounded permeation of the city mind. 
Where, a few years ago, there was “‘no such thing as American 
folk music” there is a steady increase in repertoires of old 
songs, especially on the part of non-musicians. There is a 
steady in and out going of folk singers and players. Square 
dance groups are multiplying. In short, following the lead of 
painting, poetry, the novel and the drama, urban professional 
music is discovering America. It is a somewhat belated dis- 
covery, but an important one. For of all the folk arts in Amer- 
ica, music is probably the most vital and most integrated. 

We can look forward, then, to a musical coming of age for 
America. To parallel Mr. Erskine’s able article More Music in 
Small Towns (MAGAZINE OF ART, May, 1938), we now have the 
slogan ‘“‘More Music in Large Cities”—meaning, of course, 
not the kind of music you listen to, but music you can make 
for yourself without any fuss or attracting any attention, any 
time, anywhere. What we may confidently expect will come 
out of all this is, on the one hand, a stabilizing of the too hectic 
change in the styles of urban music and, on the other hand, a 
socializing of the over-individualized forms of rural music. 
Unquestionably, the musical soul of America is in its folk 


music, not in its academic music; and only in its popular music 
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to the extent popular music has borrowed, stolen and man- 
handled folk music materials. On the other hand, the ges- 
tures, the nervous energy, the characteristic flair of America 
—industrialized, sophisticated, learned America—is in its aca- 
demic and popular, not in its folk music. It is quite as neces- 
sary to have an outside as well as an inside. And quite desira- 
ble to have both! But they should not fight with each other; 
for there is every reason to believe each has something the 
other needs for its well-being and for the well-being of the 
country. Great musics in the past have been formed out of 
just such interplay of diversity and integration as can be seen 
now in American music. There is some reason to believe it is 


happening again. 


JORIS IVENS 
(Continued from page 399) 


training a group of youngsters to put together short films of 
ideas under any pressure. For an election period or an eco- 
nomic crisis, the group had equipped themselves to turn out 
sharp, directly relevant films that were immediately exhibited 
at mass meetings and workers’ clubs throughout Holland and 
Belgium. Out of this atmosphere of emergency films of hun- 
ger-marches and harsh depression contrasts came an idea to 
do a film about the Borinage, as much of a mining hell-hole 
in 1933 as it had been when Van Gogh preached there in 1879. 
Van Gogh then wrote to his brother: “‘Most of the miners are 
pale and thin from fever and look tired and emaciated, weath- 
er-beaten and aged before their time, the women as a whole, 
faded and worn. Around the mines are poor miners’ huts with 
a few dead trees black from smoke, and thorn hedges, dung 
hills, and ash dumps, heaps of useless coal . . .” 

The single glaring fact of human suffering conditions all 
aspects of Ivens’ Borinage. From it comes the extraordinary 
simplicity of this film’s photography (in which he collaborated 
with Henry Storck) and of its journalistic, expository struc- 
ture wherein the circumstances of misery encircle the specta- 
tor. This film’s function is simpler than that of New Earth. 
The former’s elaborate interplay of sound and sight is here 
replaced by an almost exclusively visual manifestation of 
things to which he leads one by the hand, and points to— 
directly. 

The singleness of purpose with which Ivens approached his 
subject, and his intense adherence in filmic method to the 
simplest and most direct presentation of material, makes Bori- | 
nage an unforgettable work. For sheer impact of truth and the 
poetry of its human intimations Borinage is without an equal | 
in documentary. 

Today, Ivens feels that Borinage thrust aside too drastically — 
the formal beauties of cutting, photography and sound that | 
his former work had developed. But it is difficult to admit the 
justice of this self-criticism in the face of the film’s significance 
to the development of Ivens himself and to the development | 

(Continued on page 438) 
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TITIAN, ‘PORTRAIT OF A BARBERIGO (?)”’ NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Ar e You Going To Fur ope T his Summer ? Members of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts going to Europe this summer may have, upon request, a special letter for use in visiting 


Europe’s art galleries and collections. Provided to supplement Members’ cards, which are so useful in 
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museums in America, this letter will help secure special consideration abroad, when desired. Write to the Bi : 
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- American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Washington. 52 
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of the documentary picture. From a photographic and techni- 
cal point of view Borinage represents a complete break with 
the decorative, purely compositional tendenciesthen dominant 
in the European movements. In a larger and more important 
sense, Borinage advances the documentary toward its true 
goal and its true subject—the depiction of the state of man. 
ou repare 

IN 1935 THE New Film Alliance of America invited Joris Ivens 
to show his films throughout the United States. The trip from 
coast to coast was something of a triumphal tour. From New 
York, where the National Board of Review voted New Earth 
the best foreign film seen here in 1935, Ivens crossed to Cali- 
fornia, lecturing at universities and film societies on his way. 
In Hollywood he and his films brought a rare breath of fresh 
air to the technicians. He stayed there for a few months study- 
ing modern equipment and production methods. In the spring 
of 1936 Ivens aided in the formation of Frontier Films and 
became a member of its staff. This group, comprising several 
of the finest creative talents in independent films, exemplifies 
a point Ivens has always emphasized. He invariably points to 
the non-exceptional character of his activities. All over the 
world, in Holland, France, England, America, groups of film- 
makers are arising whose aims and social grounding are simi- 
lar to his. This to him is the most important portent of that 
time when the film shall assume its rightful place as the prime 
artistic instrument for the presentation of reality. 

In July, 1936, with the flaring of Spain’s Civil War, all of 
Ivens’ plans for work in America were forced aside by the ne- 
cessity he felt of presenting the issues of the war to American 
audiences. In New York, Ivens, Lillian Hellman, John Dos 
Passos, Archibald MacLeishand Ernest Hemingway organized 
themselves into a producing group known as Contemporary 
Historians. After several anxious months spent in conjuring 
the necessary finances and writing a scenario, Ivens left for 
Spain. The original scenario was based on the experiences of a 
village that had been captured by the Franco forces and then 
freed by the Loyalists. It soon grew apparent that this story 
structure was unrealizable. I[vens found a total unwillingness 
and inability of the villagers to recall the occupation. The old 
life had been forgotten. All energies were bent to building for 
the future, to reinforcing the front. In his search for a more 
suitable theme, Ivens came upon a small village, Fuenteduena, 
engaged in an irrigation project. If the earth were made 
more fruitful there would be more food for the besieged 
friends in Madrid and for the soldiers at the front. Ivens rec- 
ognized his theme at once. After a hurried meeting with Er- 
nest Hemingway in Paris it was decided to scrap the old sce- 
nario and build a new one in this village, letting the filming 
expand under the circumstances of war. 

Spanish Earth is a work largely planned and executed under 
fire. The sacrifice and heroism of men defending their land 
permeates and conditions the film. The intense discipline re- 
quired to move almost instinctively under shell fire—and still 


come away with art—could only come from a sense of dedica- 
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tion to tasks and a degree of consciousness that we find int 
greatest artists. 

Nowhere before has been sought and expressed the face’ 
men going into battle so truly as in this film. Did you ever ¢ 
in a film before the actual recoil of a rifle butt biting into t 
neck and shoulders? Here you feel it yourself. Although t 
sound track was composed and synchronized back in Ne 
York with Irving Reis and Helen van Dongen, it could on 
have been directed by a man who had himself been in dang 
from shells and airplane bombs, which we hear from the sou! 
track and instinctively shrink from. Cameraman Ferno’s se 
sitiveness to a wide range of scene and action deserves partic 
lar attention. Whether he is showing the Spanish earth peac¢ 
fully plowed or brutally bombed, his photography finds t! 
exact tone to communicate each atmosphere. 

In Spanish Earth Ivens had realized himself most fully. T’ 
static and insulated quality of many documentaries is chi 
lenged by every detail of the film. Ivens has not only fixed I 
attention upon his central concerns, but, illuminatingly, upe 
all the objects and movements that surround them. This ri 
body of selected observation, which occupies all planes” 
every shot, and leads, at each viewing of the film, to fre: 
discoveries, mounts to a tremendous total effect. Each ney 
found touch leads, not to distraction, but to completer unde 
standing of his subject—the tragedy and heroism of a peop 
torn from the soil. 

The greatest single section of Spanish Earth begins whe 
we see below us in a village an old woman come out into h 
yard. Hemingway’s voice: “Before death came when ye 
were old and sick. But now it comes to all this village. Hig 
in the sky and shining silver it comes to all who have no pla 
to run, no place to hide.”” We hear a frightened cry: “Avt 
cion.”’ Another voice, a child’s, thin, poignantly young: “Avi 
cion.” The planes are overhead. The camera spins propelle 
wise and locates them. The bombardment comes. The boml 
are on us. A mother runs towards us. Someone’s younger si 
ter looks about uncomprehendingly, dazed, her hand presse 
against her body. “They strike us here.”” When the dust | 
explosion settles, a voice is raised in funeral song. We fin 
ourselves beside the dead, touching their feet, meeting the 
unseeing eyes. In one house, burst open by a bomb, tl 
camera descends to the broken bed. | 

Such scenes are at the apex of documentary film-making 
subtle craft at the service of Ivens’ conviction—the climax! 
ten years of seeking. Spanish Earth is a complete affirmation« 
Ivens’ intentions. There has been no documentary that § 
combined exquisite tenderness with consummate craftsmat 
ship, that was so full of humanness, that has been so surel 
made for broad audiences. The next step taken by this extri 
ordinary, clear-sighted artist depends on history. Today, o 
the battlefields and in the villages of China, he is filming tk 
hopes and struggles of the Chinese people. Wherever out « 
the clash of old and new worlds emerges human tragedy a 


nobility, there Joris Ivens will be. 


VERY MONTH there comes a day outstanding 
in the life of Major Bulbous—a true red letter 
day ... It’s the day when he dons his best bib and 
tucker, hitches Nancy to the wire-wheeled gig and... 
GOES TO TOWN! Down the mountain he thunders 
in a whirl of dust, his gouty foot on the dashboard, 
his whip snapping a reckless staccato and Nancy rac- 
ing like fury! ... As he zips through Piney Woods he 
usually meets the upstage . . . the passengers cheer, 
“There goes the Major! He’s off to the post office again 
to get his new copy of ART INSTRUCTION!” 
Seriously speaking, ART INSTRUCTION is prov- 


ing so popular that most of its readers await its month- 


Unless you see it, you can’t visualize this 
live and truly different Art magazine, 
with its superb illustrations and author- 
itative articles by leaders in every field. 
As we want you to see it, we will gladly 
mail you (while our supply lasts) a 
FREE SAMPLE COPY! 

Or, study ART INSTRUCTION at your 
art supply dealer’s. Better yet, how about 
a trial subscription of four months at $1.00? 


Major Bulbous Goes to Town! 


ly arrival with eager anticipation. [If it is delayed even 
a day, letters and ’phone calls keep us busy with ex- 
planations. Proof that to many it is practically in- 
dispensable! ‘‘A heaven sent gift,” writes one. “It in- 
spires me to do,” exclaims a second. “It tells me those 
oh-so-many things I’ve long wanted to know,” adds a 
third. “Why hasn’t someone produced such a thing 
before?” asks a fourth, and these are typical. So you 
see that, like Major Bulbous, 


ART INSTRUCTION 
““GOES TO TOWN” 


Ime ART INSTRUCTION 
sme 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Please fill my order as follows: 
[_] 1 yr. subscription, $3.00 [_]2 yrs., $5.00 
[_] 4 months, $1.00 [|_| Free sample 


Postpaid in U.S. A., U. S. Possessions, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico. Foreign postage $1.00 a year. 
extra. 


Name 


Street 
City & State. 


Position. 


“Go to town” with ART INSTRUCTION 
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JULY EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Sculpture by 
Anna Hyatt Huntington; July 1-31. 

Brookiyn, NEw YorK 

Brooklyn Museum: Complete Graphic Works 
& Some Paintings by Paul Gauguin; to 
Sept. 18. Costume & Stage Designs for the 
Dance; to Sept. 25. 

Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 

Art Institute of Chicago: Architectural Models 
in Miniature Rooms; to October 1. Annual 
Exhibition of Work by Students of the 
Institute; to July 10. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Josephine P. Everett 

Memorial Exhibition. Medieval Wood Sculp- 
ture & Rakka Pottery—Rockefeller Gift. 

CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: Portraits 
by Carl Quistgaard. 4th Annual Exhibition 
Artists West of the Mississippi; July 15- 
Aug. 31. 

Dayton, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Student Work. Travel 
Posters. 

FLAGstTAFF, ARIZONA 

Museum of Northern Arizona: 9th Annual Hopi 
Craftsman Exhibition; July 1-6. 

GLoucEsTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Gloucester Society of Artists: First Exhibition; 
July 2-Aug. 1. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Photographs of Early 
American Architecture; to Aug. 6. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Avery Memorial: Work of Childrens’ Classes; 
to July 15. 

Lacuna Bracn, CALIFORNIA 

Laguna Beach Art Ass’n: Members Exhibi- 
tion. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: Otis Art Institute; to 
July 15. School Art; July 1-30. Lithographs 
by Daumier & Gavarni; to July 20. 

Mitts CoLLece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Work by Leon Kroll; 
to Aug. 6. 

Newark, NEw JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: International Exhibi- 
tion of Toys. Dolls & Games. Arts of India 
& Persia. American Folk Paintings. 

New York City 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Oils & Water 
Colors; to Sept. 1. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Oils & Water 
Colors by American Artists. 


TO KEEP UP WITH WHAT’S 
GOING ON IN ART IN AMERICA 


Read 


SEEING THE SHOWS, during the art season, for 
critical comments on the outstanding exhibitions of the 
month in New York and elsewhere. 


ACTIVITY to know of events of more than trivial in- 


terest. 
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Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Contemporary 
Paintings. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Karl Hofer, Paul Klee, Max Beckmann. 
Sculpture by Lehmbruck, Kolbe, Marcks, 
Sintenis. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc., 38 W. 57 St.: Artists 
Look North from Radio City; to July 15. 
Small Paintings; to Sept. 3. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: 19th to 20th 
Century Paintings; to Sept. 1. 

Federal Art Gallery, 225 W. 57 St.: Drawings 
from Index of American Design; to July 13. 

French Art, 51 E.57 St.: Modern French Paint- 
ings; to Sept. 1. 

Harlow, 620 5th Ave.: Prints; to Sept. 1. 

M. Knoedler, 14 E. 57 St.: Selected Paintings; 
to Oct. 1. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Paintings 
& Water Colors by American Artists. 

John Levy, 1 E.57St.: 18th Century Paintings; 
to Aug. 1. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: 
Painting. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: Three Centuries of French Domestic 
Silver. Designs for French Silver; through 
Sept. 18. Italian Baroque Prints; through 
Sept. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Mad. Ave.: Retro- 
spective Group Exhibition; to July 15. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W.57 St.: Selected Ameri- 
can Paintings; to Sept. 1. 

Municipal Art Galleries, 3 E. 67 St.: Work by 
Resident New York Artists: to July 10. 

Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49 St.: Paint- 
ings, Film Stills, Sculpture & Architecture, 

National Exhibition of American Art, 215 W. 
57 St.: Exhibits from the 48 States, the 
Territories & Possesions of the United States, 
sponsored by Municipal Art Committee; to 
July 31. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 
Artists of Aloofness; to Nov. 30. Architec- 
ture & the Illustrator; to Sept. Recent Ad- 
ditions to the Print Collection; to Nov. 

Georgette Passedoit, 121 E. 57 St.: Paintings; 
to July 15. 

Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: 
Group Show Paintings; to Aug. 1. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Old Masters; 
to Sept. 1. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: 2nd Annual Re- 
volving Exhibition of Paintings & Sculp- 
ture; to Sept. 5. 

Walker Galleries, 108 EK. 57 St.: Group Water 
Color Exhibition. 


French 


And use the 


EXHIBITION CALENDAR for a factual list of exhibi- 
tions all over America. 


ALL REGULAR FEATURES OF THE 


Weyhe, 794 Lex. Ave.: Selected Prints, Dra 
ings & Sculpture; to Sept. 1. 


NortTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: 19th & 20t 
Century French & American Paintings froy 
Permanent Collection. 

OcunouitT, MAINE 

Ogunquit Art Center: 16th Annual Nation 
Exhibition; to Sept. 4. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA | 

Philadelphia Museum of -Art: Swedish Te 

centenary Art. Gustavus Hesselius; to Jul! 

bze 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Selected Pittsburgh Ari 
ists; to July 31. Paintings by Virginia Cutll 
bert; to July 12. ; 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS : 

Berkshire Museum: Exhibition of Pittsfiel 
Art League; to July 24. Drawings, td 
Sculpture by Kaethe Kollwitz; July 1-24. — 

PortTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Association: California Ceramil 
Exhibition; July 8-Aug. 8. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Provincetown Art Association: 18th Annual 
Exhibition; to July 10. 

Rockport, MASSACHUSETTS 

Rockport Art Association: 18th Annual Exide 
bition; July 2-31. 

San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Loat 
Exhibition of Venetian Painting. | 

Paul Elder & Co.: Water Colors by Victor di 
Wilde; July 5-23. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: History 0 
New England Architecture before the Ro 
mantic Revival; to Sept. 1. 

STaTE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: An American Group; July 
4-16. Artin Industry; July 18-23. 

ToLEepo, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art: 25th Annual Exhibi 
tion of Selected Contemporary Americat 
Paintings; to Aug. 28. 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Museum: Swedish Tercente: 
nary Art; to July 5 . 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 

Old White Art Gallery: Circuit Exhibition, But 
ler Art Institute; to July 15. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: Selections of Americar 
Painting from the Study Collections. | 


TIMELY ARTICLES, such as the series on the Jefferson 
Memorial, to get the complete story of events of the 
greatest significance. 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
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UNUSUALLY REFRESHING BOOKS 


for you to 


ENJOY ON YOUR VACATION 


or for 
DISTINGUISHED GOING-AWAY PRESENTS FOR FRIENDS 
The Leadership of ANYONE visiting Europe’s art collections will find “‘Giorgione” of 


especial interest. For the magnificent illustrations include not only 


GIORGIONE Giorgione’s masterpieces, but also works of Bellini and Titian— 


with the collections in which they are located noted in each instance. 


By DUNCAN PHILLIPS This, you know, is the first book written in English for the general 
reader, as well as the connoisseur and scholar, on the immortal 
Venetian master. CLOTH BOUND 
From all parts of the world is coming critical acclaim for a superb 112 


work; a book beautiful, entertaining and genuinely worth while. ILLUSTRATIONS 
“Giorgione”’ is a rich acquisition for any library, and a source of — 914, x 1214 inches 
stimulating pleasure. $4.25 


JOHN M ARI N How do you feel about Marin’s work? Do you consider Marin as a 


pioneer who has explored new techniques of expression, who has 


The Man and His Work searched for a new way of interpreting conventional forms? Or do 
you shrug your shoulders and say: “I can’t get what Marin is 
By E. M. BENSON driving at?” 
Whether as devoted admirer or deadly enemy, you will, we be- ciorH BOUND 
lieve, find this searching analysis of the man, and definitive apprais- 51 
al of his work, well worth reading. The first and only full length ILLUSTRATIONS 
portrait of Marin the man, and Marin the artist. $2.50 


ADOLPHE TuE sheer, exciting quality of its writing is enough to recommend 
George Biddle’s new book. And this is but one of many reasons why 

BO RI E people welcome it, for as Agnes Delano, writing in the Washington 
Post says: 


**Mr. Biddle . . . presents a personality of real warmth and spirit, 
watches it take root under a succession of influences, and flower in a 
body of significant painting. CLOTH BOUND 
This book on Borie is more suggestive than exhaustive, but it 50 
should rescue him from the indifference and neglect of a forgetful ILLUSTRATIONS 
public. To both student and amateur, it offers a feast for the eye 91/4, x 1214 inches 
and for thought.” $3.50 


By GEORGE BIDDLE 


ALL BOOKS ARE SHIPPED POSTPAID e IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF THE FEDERATION DEDUCT 10% AS 
OUR MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGE 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS; 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS © sage supine, wasnineron 


Traveling Exhibitions 
Presenting a few of the many circulatin 


collections available for fall and winter programs of art activit 
through the NATIONAL EXHIBITION SERVICE of THI 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


AN AMERICAN GROUP, INC. 

41 paintings by this important group, including such artists as 
Knight, Kuniyoshi, Soyer, Bishop, Evergood, Picken, Grop- 
per, Kopman, Levi. Rental, $60. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


From the 113th Annual of the NAD 35 selected paintings of the 
work of recognized artists, including several prize-winners, are 
available for a limited number of engagements. Rental, $150. 


7th ANNUAL, WATERCOLOR GALLERY 


Examples of various tendencies in watercolor painting, from 
non-objective to realism, chosen by Eliot O'Hara, and first 
shown at Goose Rocks Beach, Maine, during the summer. 25 
pictures framed under glass. Rental, $35. 


MACBETH SHOW 


Paintings by 12 leading artists represented by the Macbeth 
Gallery. One example each by Brackman, Chatterton, Conna- 
way, Corbino, Frieseke, Lie, Meyer, Pleissner, Reindel, Lin- 
tott, Olinsky, and Orr. Rental, $75. 


NORTH DAKOTA BADLANDS 


Professor Paul E. Barr’s* interpretations of a broken land, 
harsh, relentless, bizarre in its usual aspects, and colorful. 36 
paintings executed with freshness and vigor. Already success- 
fully exhibited in several museums. Rental, $30. 
” *Head, Department of Art, University of North Dakota. 


MEXICAN LIFE 

in the photographs of FRITZ HENLE. 

The land, the people, the architecture, the customs and fes- 
tivals of Mexico in Fritz Henle’s superb photographs. bic 
prints, mounted 16 x 20 inches. Rental, $15. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS 


A group of 20 strikingly original decorative flower pieces, 
large in scale. Exhibited in New York, and well received by the 
critics. Rental, $25. 


THEME EXHIBITIONS 


Further details about the following Theme Groups will be s 
gladly on request: 


»,12 CHILDREN’S PORTRAITS - 


Rental, $45 
FRENCH TRIO GROUP, 12 PICTURES- - - - 4) 


THE SEA’S CHANGING MOODS 
15 pictures by five painters- - - - - - - 


A Complete Catalog Is Available 


JUST PUBLISHED is new Handbook No. 3 of the Federatioi 
National Exhibition Service. The Handbook is an indist 
sable guide to exhibitions available not only through the Fe 
eration (with & without rental) but through 29 other imp 
tant agencies as well. ‘ 


A copy of the Handbook will be sent, upon request, to’ 
organization which has not already received a copy, to: 
group interested in a program of art activity, and to Me rs b 
of The American Federation of Arts who would like to ka 
more about this important phase of the Federation’s wo. 


Make Reservations Now 


CIRCUITS ARE filling rapidly; some are already over s 
scribed. It is suggested that reservations be made with as li 
delay as possible, to prevent disappointment. Miss Helen C 
bell, Exhibition Secretary, will gladly help you work out y 


schedule. nan 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF A’ 


National Headg 
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